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HOUSE OF COMMONS,.—Apriz 18. 


In the morning sitting, which was very thinly attended, a number of 
petitions were presented ; but no Minister of the Crown being present, 
(though in the arrangement for presenting petitions in the mornin 
sitting, it had been agreed that one or other of the Ministry shoul 
always be in attendance) Mr. Roesuck remarked, that he was now 
speaking to almost empty benches; and that, were it not for a breach 
of privilege, or, in other words, the newspaper reporters, His gg 
Ministers, the House, and the country, would know nothing of the 
petitions of the people. 


In the evening sitting, Mr. Buckineam’s motion for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the justice and practicability of progressively 
repealing all the Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, and Gaties of 
Customs and Excise, and substituting, in lieu thereof, a graduated 
Tax on Income and Property—stood first on the Notice Book; and 
Mr. Buckingham came down to the House, prepared to bring it on. 
On his name being called by the Speaker, Lonp AL THORP rose and 
said, that unless there were many pressing and urgent reasons which 
might induce the honorable member for Sheffield to persist in bringing 
on his motion this evening, he should be glad if it could be deferred ; 
especially as considerable anxiety prevailed to hear the statement, 
which he, Lord Althorp, was desirous of making to the House, this 
— on the subject of Church Reform, and the commutation of 

ithes. 

Mr. Buckinenam replied, that nothing could be further from 
his wish or intention, than to impede, in any manner, the progress of 
whatever measures the Government might have in view, for the relief 
of the country ;—on the contrary, he was desirous of affording such 
measures his humble aid, on every occasion. The request of the 
noble lord, that he should defer his motion, to make way for his lord- 
ship's statement, would, therefore, be one that he should readily 
comply with ; and, in his own justification, he might add this further 
reason for his ready acquiescence in the wish expressed ; namely, that 
as, when he entered his notice of motion on the books, he purposely 
deferred it toa period, before which he had thought the Budget would 
have been produced, so now, he was equally desirous of waiting until 
VOL. I1.—NO, II. F 
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that financial statement of the year should be made; and on these 
joint grounds he would willingly defer his motion to Thursday the 
9th of May. 


We have been more explicit in the report of this conversation than 
we should otherwise have thought necessary, from the circumstance of 
its not being even adverted to in the leading morning paper, the 
Times, not even by aline; so that its readers would neither know the 
fact of its postponement, nor its cause. That this is a studied omis- 
sion, we are aware, as it is not the only one. On the occasion of the 
late Public Meeting on behalf of the Poles, while all the other papers 
reported the speeches fully and fairly, the Times omitted that of 
Mr. Buckingham only. On the occasion of the late Anti-Slavery 
Meeting, at Exeter Hall, while the other papers gave an accurate list 
of the members of Parliament present, as well as of those who spoke, 
the Times omitted the name of Mr. Buckingham only. This is only 
the continuation of a series of petty and mean vindictiveness, the 
secret cause of which is well known, and may be one day unfolded 
fully, but, for the present, we content ourselves with noticing the fact, 
and leaving our readers to judge whether this unfairness of proceeding, 
to call it by no harsher name—is honorable to any paper, assumi 
to be the leading organ of public opinion, and the faithful recorder 
public proceedings. 

Mr. BucktnGHam’s motion having been thus deferred, the Man- 
quis OF CHANDOs moved for, and obtained the appointment of, a 
Select Committee to inquire into, and report upon, the state and 
management of the beer-houses, which, he contended, were, at present, 
the nurseries of crime and pauperism, without affording any counter- 
acting advantage to the poorer classes—which seemed to be the pre+ 


vailing sentiment of the members generally who spoke upon the 
question. 


Lord ALTHoRP then rose to submit to the House the outline of the 
measure which the Government had to propose, for the commutation 
of Tithes, which he detailed at great len He began by stating, 
that very exaggerated notions prevailed with t to the extent of 
Church property and income. It had been rated at so high a sum as 
nine millions a year; whereas, from returns in his hand, it appeared 
that the revenues of the bishops were only 158,5271. per annum; the 
revenues of the deans and chapters 236,358/.; and of the parochial 
clergy, about 3,000,000/.; making, in all, very little more than three 
maillions and a half, instead of nine ; and, if divided equally among the 


whole number, would give an average of 300J. a year only, to each 
person. 


if this sum were actually so divided, and no one ay, 28 
received either more or less than this amount, the cry for Church 
Reform would scarcely be heard ; but the monstrous evil of the system 
is, that while some of the hierarchy are receiving 20,000/. a year, for 
doing nothing, the hard-working country curates are starving on 50. 
and 1002. a year, with large families to maintain. J.ord Althorp 
does not even propose to remedy this at all; and therefore, his mo- 
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derate estimate of 300/. a year each, if the whole were equally divided, 
is a mere fallacy—since it has not, and it will not be thus divided, 
by any measure now in contemplation ; and until it is so divided, or 
some approach made towards a r distributiun, the cry for Church 
Reform will continue as loud as ever. 


With respect to the Tithes—what the country demands is that they 
should be got rid of altogether; either by the landlords redeeming 
them by the payment of a given number of years purchase, or by 
some other method, which shall make the fund produced by their 
redemption, a national fand, out of which the Church might be paid, 
if necessary, and the original purpose of Tithes in maintaining the 

r, aswell as the Clergy carried into effect; tho’ even then the 
Dissenters would naturally and justly object to any national provision 
for an established Church, for which they, in common with the fol- 
lowers of that Church, would be taxed, in addition to supporting their 
own ministers and chapels. But the commutation plan o 
Althorp, leaves the burthen of Tithes, as a owe ne impost, just 
as heavy as ever, and aggravates the evil, by rendering that permanent 
and everlasting, which every one, except the Tithe receivers, had 
hoped was drawing near to extinetion. His plan is simply this— 
that instead of the clergyman or lay impropriator demanding every 
year an exact tenth of the produce, and giving rise to disputes about 
proportions, value, &c. a year’s time is to allowed, for certain asses- 
sors or valuers, to be chosen by the Bishop of the Diocese, and the 
a, of Quarter Session (who are mostly clergymen) to value 
the Tithes of each estate or parish in the country, upon an average 
of the last ten or fifteen years, and then to fix the annual amount to 
be paid for such Tithes, in a fixed sum of money, or in the fixed 
value, at the existing market price, of so many bushels of wheat, 
barley, and oats, as the Tithe may be worth. The good effect of such 
an arrangement would be, that it would prevent much of the annual 
bickering and heart-burning occasioned by the present mode of col- 
lecting the Tithes: but it will afford no relief whatever, from their 
actual burthen, either to the landlord or the tenant: while the evid 
effect will be—that those who have been harsh and unfeeling in de- 
manding the uttermost farthing of their Tithe for the last ten or fif- 
teen years, will be rewarded for their oppressive conduct, by the high 
rate at which their demand for Tithe will be permanently 2 
while, on the other hand, those Tithe-owners who have been most 
lenient and indulgent, in fixing their demands at a moderate scale, 
will be punished for their benevolence, by having their assessment 
permanently fixed at the ‘low scale which such an average of the last 
ten or fifteen years will give: and the public at large will be perma- 
nently saddled with all the weight of this impost or burthen, which 
must continue to affect rents, and consequently enhance the cost ‘of 
agricultural produce to the Dissenter as well as to the Churchman, 
and, in this manner, Methodists, Quakers, Catholics, and Jews, will be 
made, equally with Churchmen themselves, to support the established 
Clergy, who are thus to be paid by a permanent impost on the pro- 
duce of the soil. 
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The plan was well received by Sir Rosert Peet, Mr. Barine, 
Sir Rosner Inauis, and all the friends of the Aristocracy and the 
Church—for they were shrewd enough to see that it was a great 
benefit to both those interests to have that made safe and perpetual, 
which was before fluctuating and insecure. But to the country at 
large, we are sure that it must prove a melancholy disappointment, 
after seeing it announced as a measure of Church Reform! It is 
undoubtedly a Reform for the Church, from which it will derive 
great benefit , and by the Church it will no doubt be well received ; but 
to call it a Reform of the Church, is altogether a delusion : and if our 
anticipations be correct, we think the Dissenters of England will. soon 
make his Lordship sensible of the fact, that they do not perceive in it 
that measure of relief, which they had been encouraged to expect at 
his hands. 


The next subject that was introduced, was one on Sinecures, by 
Mr. Hung, the details of which were so curious and instructive, that 
we present them in the following extract from his speceh :-— 


Mr. Home expressed a wish that, in bringing forward the motion of 
which he had given notice, his object might not be misunderstood. On two 
former occasions he had submitted motions with the view of putting an end 
to offices in which no duty was performed, and consequently to save so 
much of the public money as was paid to the persons holding those offices 
under the name of salaries and allowances. Objections, however, were 
taken to the manner in which he introduced both the motions. Some 
sons thought that he had not sufficiently explained his object, whilst others 
were of opinion that the time at which he brought the subject forward was 
not well chosen. On re-considering the course which he had pursued, 
however, he saw no reason to induce him to suppose that he had done 
wrong. The motion which he was about to submit to the house was 
founded upon a broader basis than either of the two others, and the deci- 
sion upon it would enable the people to ascertain how far the house was 
disposed to forward their anxious wishes for lessening the expenditure. 
He had received from many parts of the country explanations which had 
been made by Hon. Members who had voted against his former motions, 
but they did not satisfy his mind. In 1808, when the people were urgent 
in their demands for retrenchment, the ministers appointed a finance com- 
mittee, which consisted chiefly of government officers or persons having the 
confidence of government. This committee entered into a laborious in- 
vestigation on the subject of sinecures, a long list of which they published 
in the schedules attached to their reports. From these schedules it appeared 


that the emoluments of sinecure offices existing in 1809 were as fol- 
lows :— 





Sinecures in England and the Colonies . . £199,137 
—— Scotland ‘ ; ‘ . F A 30,000 
Treland ‘ : 2 82,000 


Since that period many sinecure offices had been abolished by several acts 
which had been passed for the reform of the law courts in England and 
Scotland, and he regretted that he could not state the number of those 
remaining, because the returns which would have supplied that information, 
and which he had moved for, had not yet been laid before the house. He 
believed that the amount of the sinecures still existing was much exaggerated, 
but he wished the house to understand that it was rather to the principle 0: 
those offices than to the amount of emolument attached to them that he 
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objected. Why should the money drawn from the pockets of an over-taxed 
le be given to individuals who performed no duties for it? (Hear.) 

t was incumbent on the house to satisfy their constituents that they were 
determined in future to act upon just principles. It was really painful 
to. reflect upon the amount of money which had been squandered in 
this manner. It was not going too far to assert that one-half of the 
national debt had been created by the payment of sinecures, for it was 
necessary to calculate, in addition to the sums amg 4 8 with compound 
interest upon them, that they were paid to persons who possessed influence 
in both Houses of Parliament to induce them to sanction measures which 
had contributed to swell the national debt. On the 3rd of April, 1816, a 
return was presented to the house, signed, “ Henry Goulburn,” containing 
a list of 33 sinecure offices in only eight West India islands, held by per- 
sons who did not reside there, the emoluments of which amounted to 
£53,000 annually. From those individuals he had selected seven, including 
the Hon. C. W. Windham, Lord Braybroke, and Sir C. Greville, who, he 
found, iad received, from the date of their appointment to the sinecure 
offices, which they held up to 1816, no less than £1,623,950, in principal 
alone. (Hear.) On the 13th of June, 1809, the finance committee made 
the following report to the house :—“ That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee that the existence of sinecure offices, executed by deputy, is unne- 
cessary and inexpedient as a means of rewarding public services.” Shortly 
after the report was presented, he moved a resolution embodying the opinion 
expressed in it, which was negatived ; and from that time until the other 
day, when he made his motion, the question had not been brought under 
the consideration of the house. Members were mistaken if they supposed 
that all sinecures were paid out of the Exchequer. Many of them were 


paid by means of fees, which impeded the business of the public offices, 
and clogged the wheels of justice. This —_ not only occasioned loss 


of money, but delay. Persons lost whole days in attending to pay money 
and pass the public accounts. Every device was resorted to in order to get 
a share of the public money in the shape of fees. It was a reproach upon 
a liberal government that £33,000. should be charged in the army estimates 
for the expense of paying our own money to our own troops. (Hear.) The 
Hon. Member, after eulogizing the Marquis Camden for the noble manner 
in which he had resigned the profits of his sinecure office, amounting to 
£23,117. per annum, to the public treasury, (hear) proceeded to mention 
some of the sinecures at present existing, as follows :— 
ere ee ce eee 
Clerk of the Hanaper, held by two young ladies, the 
daughters of an Earl (hear, | ate . ._  o— 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, Earl Bathurst. - 1,108 
Clerk of the King’s Bench, Lord Ellenborough (loud 
cries of “ hear”) . é ‘ ¢ ° ‘ . 
Keeper of the Seals in the Court of Common Pleas, 
the Duke of Grafton + pte tem ar 
Registrar of Affidavits in Chancery, Hon. W.H. Scott . 1,816 
Patentee of Bankrupts, Lord Thurlow. : : - 8,502 
Keeper of the Hanaper, Lord Thurlow . . . . 1,192 
Chancellor of Scotland, the Earlof Rosslyn . . . 1,712 
Clerk in Chancery, held for his children, the Earlof Rosslyn 925 


He asked the house whether such a system ought to be continued at a 
time when government were discharging labourers from the public establish- 
ments? (Hear, hear.) His own opinion was that the present holders of 
sinecures ought to be deprived of them, but his motion would not raise that 
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question, as it left existing interests untouched. The Hon. Member then 
read his resolutions,—namely, first, “ That on all future vacancies of sine- 
eure offices, in the naval, military, civil, or colonial service of the country, 
no new appointment shall be made, nor any salary, allowances, or emolu- 
ments granted.” It had been suggested to him, however, he observed, 
that it would be better to leave out “ naval and military,” and to say, gene- 
rally, “ sinecure officers at home and abroad,” which would convey no 
reflection ; and the resolution was so altered. The second resolution was, 
“That no person shall receive an appointment to any situation to which 
emolument was attached, the duties of which were to be performed 
deputy.” The object of this resolution was to prevent any office being 
by individuals who transferred their duty and responsibility to others. 
his principle was affirmed, in 1822, in the instance of Receivers-General, 
and he now asked the house to extend it to all offices. 


On the first resolution being put, 


Lord ALrnorp said that, in respect to the substance of the motion, 
he felt no objection to it whatever. (Hear.) The Hon. Member, had, 
however, cited a number of offices, from the report of 1816, several of which 
he knew had been abolished. He was surprised that the Hon. Member 
had mentioned the case of Lord Thurlow, which was abolished by the 
bankruptcy bill. Lord Frederic Campbell too, who had held an office in 
the Chancery of Scotland, was dead. He, therefore, hoped that the house 
would not believe that all this list of offices still remained. He was not 
a ti to say how many had been abolished, but there had been several, 
and all would cease on the death of the holders. With respect to civil and 
colonial offices, he had not the least objection to the motion as it stood; but 
with regard to naval and military offices, a noble friend behind him 
(Lord Ebrington) had given notice of a motion for a committee of enquiry 
into military offices, and it was not his (Lord Althorp’s) intention to oppose 
that motion,—so far from it, that he suggested to him to add naval offices, — 
and it would be better for the Hon. Member not to interfere with that 
motion. 


Mr. Hume would be sorry to interfere with it in any way; he would, 


therefore, alter his motion by substituting the words “ all future vacancies 
of sinecure oflices in the civil and colonial service of the country.” 


In this shape the motion was agreed to: and we trust the force of 
public opinion will continue to make these Sinecures so increasingly 


odious, as that ere long no Minister will dare to defend or to retain 
them. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Aprix 19. 


The opening of the Chancellor's Budget for the year was brought 
on this evening, to which Mr. Attwood’s motion for a Committee to 
enquire into the general Distress, gave way, although it had been 
several times before postponed. Mr. Pryme stated that he had also 
deferred his motion on Enclosure Bills, three times already, and was 
now obliged to do so a fourth. Indeed, whoever has watched the pro- 
gress of public measures during the present Session, will have seen 
that scarcely a single motion has come on upon the day originally 
fixed for it; and that some have been postponed and deferred at least 
half a dozen times. This uncertainty is one of the many inconve- 
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niences of the present system : > r ions as to 
limitation of A and whe of r= nalieg wend be more 
easy than to render it quite certain, that as soon as ever any one mo- 
tion or order was disposed of, the next in succession should invari 
begin: and then, in addition to the great advantage of doin 

one thing at a time—the order of succession being invariably ob- 
served, every one would be able to form a tolerably accurate idea of 
when any particular subject would come on for discussion ; whereas, 


according to the present system of dropping or deferring a notice 
from nade on which it was originally fixed the giving it is 
obliged to search in the order book for some other suitable aay and 
nearly all those beyond being already pre-engaged, he is obliged to 

ut it on for a month or two, or else to place it at the end of a long 
ist of other matters on any nearer day that he can select. In short, 
without actually witnessing the working of the present system, it is 
impossible to form an-idea of its clumsiness and barbarism : and yet, 
any attempt to amend it is met with sneers and scoffing, or with de- 
termined opposition, as breaking in upon old and venerable insti- 
tutions ! 


Lord ALtTHorpP opened his Financial Statement, by showing that 
since the present Ministers had been in office, they had made consi- 
derable reductions in places, salaries, and pensions, and would conti- 
nue so to do as far as opportunities permitted. He then read the 
following statement :— 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL, 1833. 


INCOME, 


Customs > . : . £16,769,621 
Excise. e j 16,529,131 
Stamps . ‘ ‘ a 6,857,541 
Taxes ‘i 4 ; 5,003,937 
Post Offiee ‘ f 1,453,900 
Micellaneous . a , 238,520 


46,852,650 
Expenditure é é ‘ 45,365,507 


Surplus Income F - 1,487,143 


EXPENDITURE. 


Debt . ‘ 4 - ‘ 28,225,991 
Other Charges 3 = 1,859,248 


—- 


Con: olidated Fund ; ; . 30,085,239 
SUPPLIES, 

Amy : : : 7,006,498 

Navy . ° . ; 4,505,000 


Ordnance ‘ . 1,634,817 
Miscellaneous. . : ; 2,133,953 


£45 365,507 
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The result was, that he should have a surplus in his hands, of 
£1,487,143. The question was how to dispose of this to advantage. 
The appropriation of it to a sinking fund, for the redemption of ah 
National Debt, he regarded as far less valuable than the remission of 
Taxes on the coming year: and he proposed to make the following 


REDUCTION ON TAXATION. 


1. Tiles—whole duty . n i £37,000 
2. Marine Insurance—estimated diminution ; - 100,000 
3. Advertisements—ditto ‘ . : 75,000 
4. Assessed Taxes—reduction of House and Window Duty on 

Shops ; ° . . - 244,000 
5. Cotton—reduction of additional Duty imposed in 1831 300,000 
6. Soap—(half present duty) ‘ ; é 593,000 


Estimated return on Soap 


Probable loss to Revenue : : ‘ 1,056,000 
Surplus for the year ending 1834 : . - 1,572,000 
Estimated surplus after the above reduction : - £516,000 


The Noble Lord explained in detail the rates of diminution on 
those Taxes which were not to be wholly repealed. The duties on 
Marine Insurance were to be reduced one half. The duties on 
Advertisements, instead of being 3s. 6d. for each insertion, were to be 
Qs. for the first, 1s. 6d. for the second, and Is. for the third and every 
subsequent insertion. The relief from the House and Window Tax 
was to apply to Shops only: and the Tax taken off from Raw Cot- 
ton was that which was put on in 1831. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed conscious, that this trifling relief, for so it must 
be considered, would be very unfavourably received by the people, 
suffering, as they are, under an intolerable load, which this will 
scarcely be felt to lighten ; and he took corresponding pains to show 
that his plan contained nothing new or striking ; but thee considering 
the fixed nature of the interest of the Debt, and the small portion of 
the Taxes capable of any modification or revision, it was as much as 
he could accomplish ; and as, under all the circumstances of the case 
could be reasonably expected. ¢ 


Mr. Hume said that he agreed with the Noble Lord in the pro- 
posed reductions, as far as they went, but he thought they ought 
to go much further. It was impossible that the country could rest 
satisfied with the proposed amount of reduction. If the Noble Lord 
could go no further in direct reduction, he must go to a commutation 
of Taxes; for he would find that when his plan got abroad, com- 
plaints would pour in from all parts of the country praying for still 
— reductions. The people would complain of the amount of 

axes, and for the best of all reasons, that they were not able to pa 
them. On the whole, he thought the reductions proposed by ih 
Noble Lord would not give satisfaction to the country, and he 
repeated that if the Government were not prepared to go further, they 
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must come at last to a commutation of Taxes, and lay a Tax on 
Property. He was sure the House would not be allowed to separate 
—he meant that their constituents would not allow them to do so,— 
until they had made such a reduction of Taxes by a commutation, if 
no otii2r means could be found, which would give a sensible relief to 
the di.tress of the country. He would have the Noble Lord apply 
the whole surplus to the reduction of Taxation. 


Sir R. Peet agreed in the remark of the Noble Lord that the 
duties of a Chancellor of the Exchequer: were very unpopular, 
and that it was impossible to please parties in reductions of 
Taxation, and he generally found that the opponents of persons 
in the situation of the Noble Lord were more disposed to aggra- 
vate than to lighten those difficulties. For his own part, he was 
not disposed to take that course, but he should have to avow 
opinions as unpopular. He would not say that the noble lord had 
not gone far enough in the reduction of taxation ; he was rather dis- 

osed to complain of the noble lord having carried reduction too far. 

t was —— to proceed with reduction to an extent which might 
affect our ability to keep faith with the public creditor. He thought 
it bad economy to reduce the surplus so far as to cut off all hope of 
that legitimate reduction of taxation, which we might effect by main- 
taining public credit, and enabling ourselves to reduce the interest of 
the public funds. He thought that the noble lord had done well in 
not proposing an income or a property tax. Nothing but a case of 
extreme necessity could justify bar iament in subjecting the people of 
this country, in a time of peace, to the inquisitorial process which must 
be resorted to in order to render the impost productive ; and to have 
recourse to such a machinery for the purpose of raising 2 or 3 per 
cent. would be most unwise. Such a tax was a great resource in time 
of necessity, and therefore he was unwilling, by establishing the dis- 
gusting inquisition with which it must be accompanied, to create such 


an odium against it as would render it impossible to resort to it in 
time of extreme necessity. 


Now Sir Robert Peel seems wholly to have mistaken this matter. 
There is no need to have recourse to any machinery that does not 
already exist; for the collectors of the present assessed taxes would 
be fully adequate to all the purpose of collecting the tax on income 
or property ; and as to any “ disgusting inquisition,” it might be dis- 
agreeable to wealthy men, who now contribute so much less than their 
fair share towards the public burthens, as it would unfold the extent 
of their revenues, and make them pay more; but to the greatest 
number of the community, it would not be half so disgusting as the 
present inquisitorial process of the custom-house officer, and the 
exciseman, to say nothing of the coast blockade, and the host of 
informers and spies which the very system itself generates and main- 
tains. We shall have more to say on this subject in its proper place; 
but we are prepared for the vehement opposition of the rich, who 
were never yet willing to tax themselves for the benefit of the poor, 
though “ the greatest happiness of the greatest number” would be so 
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essentially promoted by such a commutation of taxes as is proposed, 
by levying them from income and property alone, that we conceive 
every family whose income is below £1000 a year, would be, if they 
carefully considered, and rightly understood the matter, in favour of it ; 
and this would include twenty-three millions, at least, out of the 
twenty-four which constitute the total population of the country. If 
then, the interests of the many be of more importance than the 
interests of the few, to this we must come in order to secure them. 


Mr. Barine contended that the whole course of our financial poli 
had been wrong, that we should never have reduced taxes at all, but 
have accumulated the annual surplus for the payment of the Debt, 
which had now become entirely hopeless, by the abandonment of 
every provision to that end. 


Mr. Baring may in this be considered to speak the language of 
his class, the monied interest of the country. There is no individual 
now living, perhaps, who has made so large a fortune by operations 
in the funds as Mr. Baring, and it is therefore very natural for him 
to think public credit every thing, and public enforcement of payment, 
at whatever sacrifice of comforts or necessaries, the chief duty of a 
finance minister. 


But the tax-payers have some feeling of their own necessities, and 
some understanding of the manner in which the Debt was contracted, 
as well as the purposes to which the loans were applied ; and they are 
disposed to believe—first, that the Debt should never have been con- 
tracted at all: next, that if repaid, it should be at the rate at which it 
was borrowed : and lastly, that as it was the property of the count 
as it then stood, which constituted the guarantee or pledge on whi 
the loans were advanced ;—that property, and that alone, ought to be 
answerable for the payment of both principal and interest: and that 
no Ministry, and no Legislature, could have a right to sell their 
posterity into everlasting bondage, in order to carry on their nefarious 
wars on public liberty and popular rights ;—but more especially to 
mortgage for ever the toil and sweat of the labouring poor, the half of 
whose honest earnings are wrested from them, to pay the interest of 


a Debt, unjustly contracted by their profligate and unprincipled pre- 
decessors. 


All this may be very shocking to the ears of Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Baring, and gentlemen of large fortunes, like themselves: but to 
all below that class, to twenty-three millions out of twenty-four, at least, 
this appears to be the true state of the case: and unless the rich per- 
ceive this soon, and consent to relieve the poor from any payments on 
this account, the crisis will arrive, when a sudden falling to pieces of 
the whole machine will awaken the rr from their | ease of 


fancied security, and then it will be too late for them to repent them 
of their blindness and infatuation. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS.—Apnrix 22. 


A conversation took place in the House of Lords this evening, on 
a subject of such general interest throughout the country, that we 
give the heads of it here :— 


Lord Surrrecp said he had a great many petitions to present for the 
Abolition of Slavery, but before he did so, he was anxious to move for the 
roduction of a document of some interest, to which he hoped there would 
io no objection. It was a memorial addressed to the Noble Earl (Grey) 
and the Right Hon. the Colonial Secretary, which had been presented on 
Friday last by 339 deputies from different parts of the kingdom, who had 
come up to London for that purpose. It been stated in the newspapers 
that this was a deputation from the Anti-Slavery Society: but the fact was, 
that there was no member of that Society in it, but as a deputy from some 
part of the kingdom, except one individual, a Member of the House of 
Commons, who had consented to introduce the deputation. . The statement 
was, he believed, inadvertently made by some of the papers, but by others 
he had no doubt that it was made with the intention of deprecating the 
value of the memorial. The Noble Lord then moved an address to 
the Crown, for the production of the document. 


Earl Grey said, that as far as he was concerned he had no objection to 
the production of the document. His only doubt was as to the form in 
which it could be called for. It was a memorial addressed to him, in eom- 
mon with others of His Majesty’s Ministers, and he doubted whether it 
could be considered such a public document as they could move for by 
address to the Crown. He would admit that the deputation was a most 
respectable one, and that the memorial was very ably drawn up. 
however, did not alter the question, whether they could call by address for 
a document which might be considered in the light of a private one. The 
calling for it in this way might establish a very inconvenient precedent. 
es he had no objection to laying it before the House as a private 

ocument. 


Lord Rote had no objection to the production of any document on the 


subject. His great wish was, that the Slaves should be placed in a situa- 
tion of comfort and happiness. 


Lord Rosstyn considered the document as a private one. They might 
as well call for the production of a private letter addressed to any of their 
Lordships. 


Lord Surrretp contended that if any document could be called a publie 
one, it was that for which he moved. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne had no objection to the production of the 
memorial, but be doubted whether it could be called for by an address, or 
by an order of that House. The Noble Lord might obtain it by consent. 

Lord ELLensorovcu contended that the motion would establish a dan- 
gerous and very inconvenient precedent. 

The motion was then put and negatived. 


Lord Surriecp then presented fifty petitions from various parts of Eng- 
land, for the total and immediate abolition of Slavery. 


Lord Route (as we understood) presented two petitions to the same 
effect. 
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The Marquis of Satispury said he had to present a petition against 
Slavery in England—he meant that slavery to which young children em- 
loyed in our factories were subjected, and he would pray the good offices 
of the Noble Lord (Suffield) in aid of its abolition. He was sure that if 
the Noble Lord would bestow half the time and the valuable exertions for 
the abolition of this domestic slavery, which he had bestowed upon the 
abolition of Negro Slavery, it would be a most valuable aid to those who 
were engaged in putting an end to the former, and the Noble Lord might 
be quite as usefully employed. 

Lord Surrietp said he had no objection to give any aid that he could 
offer for that important purpose, but if he had taken a more active part in 
endeavouring to put an end to Negro Slavery, it was because the 
Negro required greater aid, and he could not forget also that the factory 
children had a most powerful advocate in the Noble Marquis. 

Now, we cannot perceive any just ground for this extreme alarm 
on the parts of Lords Grey and Lanspowné, as to the danger of 
eatablishing a precedent in giving copies of such documents as the one 
adverted to. If it were useful to the public cause, it was surely as 
much a public document as any that can be imagined, coming from 
a public deputation, including delegates from all parts of the country, 
and addressed to the first Minister of the Crown. The inference 
will be, that there was something in its matter or tone which Minis- 
ters did not wish to make generally public ; and this, whether a just 
inference or not, will excite distrust. They have done themselves 


injury, therefore, by giving grounds for such a feeling in any quarter 
whatever. 


To the observations of the Marquis of Sattssury, we equally 
object. This practice of setting the claims of one set of opp 
beings against the claims of any other set of similarly unfortunate 
individuals, is absurd as well unjust. The attention given by Lord 
Suffield, or by other persons, to the horrors of Negro Slavery cannot 
lessen, but would rather tend to increase, his feeling of sympathy for the 
distresses of the Factory Children. But, if any individual conceives 
it his duty to begin first with the removal of one class of evils, and 
other individuals should devote themselves first to the removal of some 
other class of evils, why should either be reproached, because the 
took up different subjects for the exercise of their first efforts of phi- 
lanthropy, and reserved other subjects, to follow up, when their first 
should be attained ? Surely it is desirable to encourage the exercise of 
benevolence for the siasioil ot every evil that exists ; and ifsome labour 
for the abolition of one, and others for the suppression of another, 
they each deserve praise for their respective labours, and not blame, 
because they did not do something else. In truth, however, those 
who feel for the oppressed in the one case, are also those who desire 
the removal of suffering in every other: and it is only those who feel 
for neither, that have recourse to this practice of contrasting one evil 
with another, and reproaching all who do not begin their labours in 
the exact way which they themselves would dictate. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—<Apnrit 22. 


An incident occurred at the opening of the evening sitting, in the 
House of Commons, which is well worthy of recording, as marking 
the tone and temper of the House, and showing the narrow and un- 
worthy spirit of many of its members. We give the brief report of it 
from the Times. 

Mr. T. Arrwoop had a question to put to the noble lord, on the 
subject of the foreign policy of the country. It was well known that 
for a series of years it had been the object of Rnssia to get possession 
of Constantinople, and alarming rumours were in circulation, to the effect 
that Constantinople was by this time, or soon would be, in the possession 
of the Russians. He should be glad to hear from Ministers what steps 
they had taken to prevent the occurrence of an event so inconsistent with 
the interests of Europe, and the honour of this country. (“ Oh! oh!”) 

Lord ALtHorp replied, that he did not think it would be proper to state 
what steps Government had taken. 


The distant reader will be utterly at a loss to know what is. the 
meaning of the exclamation of “Oh! oh!” which followed Mr. 
Attwood’s question. It is, surely, a matter of some importance to 
England, whether Russia shall take possession of Constantinople, or 
not. It is not a petty turnpike affair, nor a question of personal dis- 
pute, but one of the most important that could be asked at the present 
moment, connected with the Foreign policy of the country. Why 
then, was it met with cries of “Oh! oh !”—a new mode of expressing 
impatience and contempt, introduced for the first time against 
Mr. Hunt, during the discussions on the Reform Bill :—was it be- 
cause the arog was unimportant? or because Birmingham was 
an inconsiderable town, whose members deserved neither courtesy nor 
attention ? No; it was simply because Mr. Attwood, by the boldness 
of his opinions, and the part which he took, as President of the 
great Political Union of that town, has rendered himself obnoxious 
to the aristocratical section of the House, as well as to the timid and 
the subservient; and accordingly, whatsoever he might ask or say, 
would be almost sure to be ill received. If Sir Robert Peel, or 
Mr. Herries, had asked the same question, they would have been 
treated with the utmost respect; and cries of “ Hear, hear,” would 
have been re-echoed, instead of “Oh! oh!” Are the people of 
Tamworth, then, of more importance than the people of Birmingham ? 
and has the small sea-port of Harwich a better claim to be heard, than 
the great and populous manufacturing district, of which Birmingham 
is the centre ? © Peary one will answer, “No.” It is clearly, then, 
not the Representative that is regarded in the House of Commons, 
but the Man. If the whole population of Birmingham were at the 
bar of the House, on one side, and the whole of the population of 
Tamworth and Harwich, together, at the bar, on the other—and each 
were to employ hired or sae counsel, to plead their respective claims, 
each would be at least equally heard. But when an unbought and 
unpaid Representative, the free and unbiassed choice of the people, is 
sent to be the chosen advocate of the people of Birmingham, within 
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the House, he is to be treated with contumely and scorn, because his 
opinions are too demoeratie for the prevailing majority of the House 
of which he is a member. This is a gross abuse of the freedom of 
debate, and deserves the tion of ev honest man. When 
Mr. Attwood was at the head of the Political Union, and corresponded 
with Ministers, during the popular excitement out of doors, in favor 
of the Reform Bill, and of their return to office, he was treated with 
far more respect. But now, that he has served the purpose, and isno 
longer needed as an ally, this is the sort of treatment he receives at 
the hands of those, who, but for the exertions of men like himself, 
would never have carried the Reform Bill into a law, and many of 
whom would never have possessed a seat in that House at all. 


The motion of Mr. M. Artwoop, for a Select Committee to en- 
quire into the distresses of the country, and how far the Monetary 
System had occasioned the general embarrassment of all classes—was 
at length, after repeated postponements, brought on for discussion this 
evening. The debate lasted from six till one o'clock, seven continuous 
hours, of which Mr. Attwood’s speech occupied three hours, at least ; 
and therefore, any report of the details would be impossible, within the 
limits of our plan: but we will give the principal features of the views 
entertained, and arguments used, on either side. 


Mr. Artwoop contended, first, that distress pervaded all the great 
interests of the country—the agricultural, the shipping, the mercantile, 
and the manufacturing ;—that in none of these were the profits on 
capital at a remunerating scale; and that, consequently, the labouring 
population of the country, whose wages were greatly influenced by 
the rate of profits in every branch, were in a state of great destitution 
and distress. That was his ground for demanding an inquiry into 
the facts of such distress, which was the first object for which he 
desired a Committee. His next position was, that the changes in the 
value of the currency had had a very material influence in produci 
this distress"; that the act of Mr. Peel, passed in 1819, compelling the 
Bank to pay in gold, had so enhanced the value of money, that all 
the public burthens were nearly doubled; that loans contracted in a 


paper currency, at the rate of £60. for every nominal £100. had now . 


to be repaid in a metallic currency of £87. actual money for every 
£60. so borrowed: and that if the principal were not so repaid, the 
interest was raised in the same proportion; while the consequent 
decline of prices and wages had been such, as, operating with the 
increased burthens, to be paid out of decreased means, to bring all 
classes into a worse condition than if such change in the currency had 
not taken place ; and on that ground he demanded a Commitiee to 


enquire into the truth or soundness of this opinion, and to report their 
opinion thereon to the House. 


Mr. Arrwoop, though full of matter, is a monotonous and tedious 
speaker, and has a habit of thumping the box or table, before which 
he stands, at the close of every sentence, and sometimes at em- 
phatic word. This, in so long an address, became wearisome, 
even to those who agreed with his views, and he also under 
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the disadvantage of not being cheered or supported in the usual way 
by those who sat around him, and who were prepared to vote in 
favour of his motion; so that the speech was effective than it 
would otherwise have been, had these demonstrations accompanied it. 

Lord ALTHORP rose to to Mr. Arrwoop, and was re- 
ceived with loud cheers. Lord Althorp’s usual manner is not supe- 
rior to, though entirely different from, Mr. Attwood’s. He is in 
general embarrassed for expressions—is never fluent—often repeats 
the same thoughts, and same words over again ; but is always gentle, 
quiet, and full of blandness of manner. “He never aims at effect— 
never vociferates, or swings his arms, or thumps the table, or gives 
any indication of earnest zeal or strong feeling: but always appears 
to be frank and unreserved in his statements, and chiefly bent on per- 
suading the House, by mild means, to adopt his views. On this 
occasion, of replying to Mr. Attwood, however, he rose with more de- 
termination, wir with t fluency, evinced more energy, and was 
altogether more animated, and oratorical than we had ever witnessed 
before. {t was thus that he used language which might have been 
expected from any other quarter rather than from him, when he said, 
that “ by this motion of Mr. Attwood, the House were called 
upon to decide whether they were prepared to stand by the system 
on which all the contracts of the country depended, or whether, on 
the other hand, they were prepared (to use the words of the Hon. 
Member,) to adopt a course of confiscation and robbery.” 

Now, it cannot be denied, that under the existing system, there is 
confiscation and robbery, inasmuch as the labouring poor who pay 
far more than their share of the interest of the National Debt, have 
a perpetual drain upon their hard-won earnings, to pay the interest 
of 800 millions, of which not more than 500 millions were ever 
actually lent, and even the portion of this Debt that was contracted 
was avowedly for the protection of the property of the country, in which 
the poor had no share, and for the safety of which the property of the 
rich should be alone made to contribute. There is here, therefore, con- 
fiscation and robbery practised on the poor; and by a reversal of the 
state of things, there would be confiscation and robbery practised on 
the rich. Both of these are, to us, objectionable : a if we were 
compelled to prefer the one to the other, we certainly should not 
choose the first. 


Lord AtTHorp contended against the fact of general distress, 
which he asserted did not exist to the extent alleged; and, on that 
ground, he should resist the Committee: but as the real object of 
Mr. Attwood was to depreciate the currency, though an enquiry into 
the alleged distress was the pretext for such a step, he should meet 
the motion by an amendment, and call upon the House to adopt the 
following resolution, “That it is the opinion of this House that any 
alteration in the Monetary System of this country, which would have 
the effect of lowering the standard of value, is highly inexpedient.” 


We agree with Lord Althorp entirely, in his amendment. We 
conceive that the Legislature never ought to have altered the standard 
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of value; and that it ought not todo so now. Any attempt on the 
rt of any Government to raise or depress prices by enactments for 
sing positive or relative value, is an interference with the freedom of 
commerce which ought never to be tolerated. The precious metals, 
gold and silver, are in such universal estimation, wherever known, as 
to form the best general standard of value and instrument of exchange: 
and as long as commercial intercourse exists between different coun- 
tries, it is important to preserve this instrument of exchange free from 
either elevation or depression beyond the changes which the relation 
between the supply and demand will always effect. But, though we 
think thus strongly, and should oppose to the utmost any legislative 
interference that should alter, the standard of value, we see No reason 
in this for refusing a Committee to inquire into the existing distress, 
and to ascertain how far the monetary ras of past or present times 
has had an influence in producing this distress. If there be differences 
of opinion as to whether distress really exists or not, the enquiries of 
the Committee would set these at rest. If there be doubts as to its 
causes, supposing it does exist, enquiry might remove these doubts : 
and when the distress had been proved, and its causes ascertained, the 
appropriate remedy might be proposed. But, if the result of the 
Committee should be to shew that general distress did not exist—or if 
it did, that the monetary system had had no influence in prodaiag it, 
surely this would be an object worth attaining; as it would then shew, 
beyond all question, that no change in the monetary system was 
either necessary or desirable. On every ground, therefore, of policy 
as well as justice, we should, though perfectly agreeing with Lord 


Althorp’s amendment, nevertheless vote for the appointment of the 
Committee. 


Mr. Grote seconded Lord Althorp’s amendment; and opposed 
the going into an enquiry, on the ground that it would be intermina- 
ble and unsatisfactory. He contended that great general results, such 
as increase or decrease of exports and imports, and consumption of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, were better criteria of prosperity 
or adversity than any cases that could be selected from particular in- 
terests or particular districts of the country; and a comparison of 
prices, with the issues of the Bank at corresponding periods, a better 
criterion for determining whether the monetary system had any effect 
in producing these changes than any other. He then read ‘several 
documents to shew that the exports, imports, and consumption, had 
en been increasing for many years past, and that the issues of 
the Bank were greatest while prices were lowest ; so that other causes 


must be sought for than than the scarcity of money to account for 
their decline. 


Now, we agree with Mr. G 
the standard of value : but we 
of general comfort being the 
we admit has largely incre 
which has also increased i 
such increase of imports 


rote in deprecating all debasement of 
differ from him entirely in the standard 
increased import of cotton wool, which 
ased, or the export of manufactured goods, 
n an equal degree—it being notorious that 
and exports proves only that more work is 
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done in England from year to year; that by the increase of me- 
chanical power, and the extension of the hours of labour, much more 
is done in the way of business than used to be done before; but the 

rofit enjoyed by masters is less—the wages received by workmen is 
laa with louble the amount of capital and labour, not more than 
half the profit is made, to divide among a largely increased population. 
The increased consumption of tea, sugar, Softee, and cocoa, which 
were cited as proofs of increased comforts, has arisen from two causes 
—first, the greater number of mouths to consume, and great decline 
in the prices of the articles themselves ; but the misfortune has been, 
that'in many cases, tea and sugar, and coffee and cocoa, instead of 
being additions to the consumption of families among the labourin 
classes, have been used as substitutes for beef, and mutton, and por 
—for bread, and butter, and cheese ; and that the use of these foreign 
products, which, with the rich, are additions to their more solid rz- 
pasts, may mark a change from substantial to innutritious diet, and be 
a consequence of the increased poverty rather than a proof of the 
increased wealth of the labouring population. It was not long since 
Mr. Spring Rice read, in the House of Commons, a statement of the 
increased consumption of whiskey as a proof of the great increase of 
comforts among the population of Ireland; and the increased con- 
sumption of tobacco also been cited as proofs of the increased 
comforts of the labouring poor of England. But, we know that 
tobacco and whiskey are used as means of allaying hunger, and 
giving the artificial stimulus which satisfies for the moment the 
cravings of want; and that while their use proves nothing, as regards 
the good feeding of the parties using them, they are both destructive 
of health, injurious to morals, and are more frequently resorted to as 
temporary alleviations of care and distress than as additions to enjoy- 
ments previously po 


Again, a ee 3 large increase might take place in the consumption 
of every kind of necessary, of comfort, al of luxury, by the whole 
nation ; but if, on enquiry, it should be found that this was chiefly 
made by additions to the enjoyment of the wealthy, whose riches 
might be progressively accumulating, while the poor might be getting 
every year lower and lower in the scale—this would not be a benefit 
but an evil. Every increase to the wealth of the already wealthy, if 
it be drawn from the taxes paid by the poor—and such increase of 
wealth does take place from this cause, when those who live upon the 
taxes, such as the army, navy, public servants, annuitants on the 
national debt, &c., are augmented in numbers,—though it may lead to 
greatly increased consumption among those classes, cannot be con- 
sidered an index of Bh operon among any but themselves—while it 
would be a proof of increased suffering and privation among those 
from whom these taxes were drawn to pay i classes by whom 
the consumption was effected. ' 


Mr. Consett was for granting the Committee—and although he 


agreed with Mr. Attwood that the changes in the monetary 
had caused great distress—yet, his remedy was, not an Vennienel ieee 
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of paper, or a depreciation of the standard of value, bat an adherence 
to the gold and silver currency ; and, with it, a cutting down of all 
the taxes to the standard ef 1792. To contrast that scale of expendi- 
ture with the present year, 1833, he read the following statement, com- 
piled from official documents :— 

In the year 1792 the whole cost of the navy, including ordinaries, extra- 








ordinaries, and every expense, was— - £1,985482 0 0 
The whole expense of the army - 1,819,460 0 0 
The whole expense of the ordnance - 422,001 0 0 

£4,226,943 0 0 
The interest of the debt was - -  £9,000,000 0 0 
The whole annual expenditure - 15,000,000 0 0 


Tn the year 1833 the whole cost of the navy, army, and ordnance, was 
as follows :— 











Navy - - - - £4,658,134 0 0 
Army - - - - 5,766,254 0 0 
Ordnance . - - 1,455,223 0 0 

£14879611 0 0 
The interest of the debt - - £28,000000 0 0 
The annual expenditure - . 46,000,000 0 0 
In 1792,admirals - 44 pte 
In 1792, captains - 62 In 1883 - ~- 1,084 


Made since the peace, 110 admirals and 413 captains. 

There is now one commissioned officer to every eight sailors and marines. 
One captain to every fourteen ; and one admiral to every 125. 

In 1792, Admiralty and Navy Boards - 00 0 @ 
In 1832, the same cost ~ - 147,000 0 0 
The half-pay, allowances, and pensions, in1833 1,625,603 0 0 

As much as the whole navy in 1792, all but 359,8791. 

ean aaa of 22,500 sailors and marines, (including officers) for a year, 
751. 

113 of the privy councillors (leaving ont royal family and bishops) receive 

650,000. a-year. ’ : : ») 

That was the way that we had been made poor—that was the in 
which our substance was wasted. If, since the peace of 1814, our affairs 
had been managed as they were in the year 1792, we should have paid, in 
taxes, 216,000,000/. of principal money less than we have paid since the 
_ i ap ey we, Daag is a Te of 400,000,002. of money. 

might thus have id o money that has into 
the pockets of the aristocracy. mee : a 

Mr. Ricnarps advocated the granting of the Committee ; and Mr. 
Forster opposed it: their views on the subject being almost diame- 
trically opposed, 

_ Mr. oe THOMSON, as a member of the Government, followed 
in nearly the same train of angument as Lord Alth He denied 
the existence of general distress at all ; cal ak toindle of letters he 
had received in answer to enquiries sent by him to the principal 
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authorities of the towns of Glasgow, Manchester, Sheffield, and Bir- 
mingham, from each of which the returns shewed most favourable 
ts. We select the principal passages relative to each of the 


four :— 


The Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce at Glasgow had informed 
him that during the last year-things had very much improved, and that the 
prospects of the ensuing year were so favourable that many persons enter- 
tained fears that a little further prosperity would be productive of the evils 
of overtrading. Calico printing was in a prosperous state, the silk manu- 
facture went on very-well, and the hands in different classes_of trade and 
manufacture had full employment; and, with the exception of the hand- 
loom weavers, received good wages. 


In Sheffield, in 1818, the poor-rates amounted of $1,000/.; in 1820 they 
were 37,000/.; in 1830, 18,000/. and in 1832, 17,0002., showing a dimi- 
nution of more than one half since 1820, and in those ten years of mi 
and distress, the population had materially increased, while the rates h 
fallen above one-half. (Hear.) The Master Cutler of Sheffield informed 
him that the workmen of that place were as well off and as comfortable as 
they had been during any time for the last thirty years. 

He held in his hand a letter from a gentleman residing in Manchester, 
who had forwarded him a return of the wages of labour as compared with 
the price of provisions, with which, however, he would not trouble the 
House. The writer stated that his account showed that since 1813 there 
had been a progressive og ee in the condition of the people: in 
consequence of inventions es and inereasing the production of 
yarn, and owing to the employment of their children, the people were bet- 
ter fed and clothed than formerly ; their employment was never more regu- 
lar; and, putting out of the question of course the hand-loom weavers, 
wages were and the state of trade satisfactory. 

What was the report he had received from a gentleman of Birmingham 
well qualified to form an opinion on the subject? He stated that, from an 
experience of more than fifty years, he felt justified in saying that he never 
saw the artisans of the place better fed, clothed, and h , than at pre- 
sent ; as respected the town itself he perceived every symptom of improve- 
ment ; the property of the place, and within four miles of it, had increased 
in value 25 per cent. within the last fifteen years; the increase of parochial 
expenditure was trifling compared with the increased population ; almost 
all transactions were conducted upon money terms, the canals had a larger 
amount of tonnage passing through them than had been ever before known, 
and all the public institutions were well supported. 

If these statements be correct, and we do not call their accuracy in 
question, why should the Ministers object to the granting a Committee, 
before which it would be so easy to establish them by proof? Why 
should not these very gentlemen, who furnished these letters from 
Glasgow, Sheffield, Manchester, and Renin, be called before 
the Committee, and allowed to substantiate their assertions, by evi- 
dence of the most incontrovertible kind ? ‘We will insert here a few 
statements of rather an opposite description, as to other places, and on 
undoubted authority ; and let the reader judge whether abundant 
reasons do not exist for an Enquiry, at least, into the general state of 
the case. 


In a Survey made in January, 1833, the condition of nape in 
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thirty-three Townships of the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, 
and two in Yorkshire, mostly employed in the manufacture of cotton, 
woollen, and silk, attes by upwards of fifty churchwardens, 
overseers, constables, and others employed: the result of the whole 
was thus :— 


Population of the Districts - - - 203,349 
Number of Families visited - - - - 8,362 
Number of Individuals in these - - - 49,294 
Out of Work - - - - ~ - 2,287 
Unfit for Work - - - - - 23,060 
Number of Workers - . - - - 23,947 
Total Weekly Wages’ - - ~ - £4447 18 0 
Average Weekly Wages of each - - 3 8} 
Average Weekly Receipt of each Person - 1 9 
Average Weekly Rent paid - - - 0 3 
Average ditto, with Fuel, Light, &c. ° - 0 6 
For Food, Clothing, per head, per week - 1 3 


On such a statement as this, it would be an insult to the humanity 
of our readers, to make any comment: it will speak for itself, and 
cannot fail to move the heart of every one that reads it. We super- 
add another equally melancholy statement, from another part of the 
country, near Glaneew; It is still more recent than the preceding, 
being dated Kilsyth, April 5, 1833; and is thus given in the Glas- 
gow Free Press of the following day :— 


ConpiTion of THE Operative Weavers.—The subject to which the 
following affidavits have reference, is so extremely important and interesting, 
that we stretch a point, notwithstanding their length, to give them a place. 
In explanation it may be necessary to state, that in consequence of the 
incongruous information which has been elicited of late in the House of 
Commons, respecting the real condition of the labouring classes, it was 
thought proper, at a public meeting, to appuint a committee to enquire into 
the state of those in and around this place. As the population, with few 
exceptions, consist altogether of hand-loom weavers, the committee con- 
sidered it unnecessary to carry their researches farther than that class; and 
to arrive with accuracy at their real earnings, a number of weaving agents 
were desired to examine their books with the greatest care, and find out 
what was the net money each weaver had got, whom they had employed 
during the last three months. The average is seen in their depositions; 
and, to put it beyond the possibility of a quibble, it was thought proper to 
take them upon oath. A petition founded on the facts is in course of 
paration, praying for inquiry into the cause of distress, and will be despate 
to Mr. Grillon immediately. If many such petitions and affidavits were 
laid before the House, a motion similar to that of Mr. Attwood’s would not 
be rejected a second time :— 

AFFIDAVITS. 

Upon this 26th day of March, 1833, appeared before the Bailie and 
Councillors of the burgh of Kilsyth, James Morrison, weaving agent, who 
depones and saith, that he has been employed asa weaving agent in Kilsyth 
for several years. That it is consistent with his knowledge, that the price 
paid for hand-loom weaving, during the said period, has, compared with 
the former state of trade, house-rent, and provisions, been very low. That, 
from daily intercourse with those employed by him, he is aware that 
destitution and poverty prevails among them. And he farther depones and 
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mi Ot in order to ascertain the average amount of wages received by 
said hand-loom weavers, deponent hath examined and collated his books 
and accounts, and findeth, that, during the last three months, the said 
average rate of wages paid to, and received by, said hand-loom weavers, 
amounts to, and does not exceed, the sum of three shillings and tenpence- 
halfpenny per week, from which one shilling per week must be deducted for 
loom-rent and candles, leaving them only two shillings and tenpence half- 
penny per week, for house rent, food, clothing, children’s education, 
church accommodation, and other numerous incidental charges. And 
deponent farther saith, that it is consistent with his knowledge and belief, 
that the said average amount of wages has been lower than just now stated, 
within, and during the last twelvemonths. And this is truth, as deponent 
shall answer to God. 


Upon the same day appeared Daniel M‘Farlane, weaver in Kilsyth, 
aged 54; has been employed as a weaver about forty-three years, is gene- 
rally acquainted with the different descriptions of work that have been 
wrought in and about Kilsyth for more than twenty years: that he has 
been acquainted with the condition and habits of the working population 
during the — above stated, and that he has observed a great deteriora- 
tion in the domestic comfort of the people around him, arising in his appre- 
hension from the great reduction in the rate of wages paid to workmen, in 
all the pany gt that he is acquainted with in the manufacture of cotton 
goods. t the people generally are poorly fed, and worse clothed ; that 
people in his situation of life are frequently compelled to neglect the edu- 
cation of their children, partly from poverty, and partly from the pressing 
demands made upon them, to avail themselves of the earliest possible 
opportunity of increasing their income, by the labours of their infant chil- 
dren. And deponent farther states that he agrees with the at 
witnesses in all other things. And all this is truth, as he shall answer to God, 


Danret M‘Farzane. 
James Ineuis, Bailie. 
Council Chambers, Kilsyth, March 26th, 1833. 


Kilsyth, 28th March, 1833. 


I have long been acquainted with the above deponents, and have no 
reason to question the truth of what they have said. In course of discharging 
his duty, the subscriber had been called for more than thirty years, yy 
and occasionally, to visit many families in this place and neighbourhood, 
and is well acquainted with their circumstances. He has of late years 
observed a ive deterioration in household furniture, and the dress of 
parents and children. He knows that in various cases the education of the 
young has been neglected through poverty, and the attendance of the aged 
on the public services of religion has been given up through want of proper 
clothing. That friendly and charitable institutions are allowed to lan 
and the necessaries of life in many cases procured with difficulty. Every 
thing, indeed, bespeaks a state of wretched destitution, and unless some 
means be devised for alleviating the public distress, the most deplorable 
consequences may be expected. 

‘ Jonn AnvERsON, Minister. 

I feel If called upon to declare that the preceding facts and state- 
ments wn gialitgl with. the knowledge mS experience of seventeen 
years, which I have had among the class of the community referred to. 


James Incuis, Bailie. 
Kilsyth, 1st April, 1833. 
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Kilsyth, 1st April, 1833. 

ve examined the above statements, and am acquainted more or less 
with the individuals who have made said statements upon oatb, and I attach 
entire credit to the fidelity and accuracy of their report as to the lamentably 
low state of the weaving department of our trade. I have known this place 
for nearly twelve years past, during which period the weaving conducted 
here has been all along in a depressed state, and the effects are but too 
apparent in the diminution of comfort in domestic life, neglect of education, 
mt attendance on religious ordinances, occasioned in many instances by 


ressed ci tances. ; 
is ager W. Buns, Minister of the Parish of Kileyth. 
We, subscribing to the above statements, as consisting with our know- 
led ani in addition, to state, that the weekly earnings as above, low 
as t ey are, go on the supposition = the Start on constant employ- 
the usual hours, that is, 14 hours a day! 
ment, and labour the us , Seaes Lane, Elder 
ALEXANDER Henverson, Elder. 
We have given these at some length, though there are seven other 
affidavits equally appalling ; each sworn to, and signed by the offi- 
cial authorities, because we deem such statements of equal 
ance with any of those given by Mr. Poulett Thomson or Mr. 
Grote : and if any one can say, after this, that a state of distress, re- 
quiring legislative enquiry and legislative relief, does not exist in the 
country, then is all evidence useless, and all testimony vain. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Apnrix 23. 


Sir Henry Witiovensy opened the adjourned debate on the 
motion of Mr. Attwood, in which he defended himself and those who 
supported the motion for a Committee, from the imputation of a design 
to act fraudulently towards the public creditor, or to any other class; 
but while he knew that the majority of the twenty-five millions of the 
population of the country were in a state of suffering, and a large 
number destitute of the requisite supply of food and clothing, and 
while he believed that the existing Monetary System had had a great 
influence in producing this state of things, he was justified in demand- 
ing enquiry to put the truth or falsehood of this view to the test. 


Mr. Cray opposed the motion, on the ground that the alleged 


distress was greatly exaggerated, and that the object of the motion was 
to depreciate the currency. 


Mr. Wutrmonre said, that if the motion should be carried, it would 
throw the whole country into confusion. 

Now we must say, that this is taking a most extraordi 
view of the effect of granting a Committee to enquire,—for that is 
that is asked. One would think that the motion tere the House was 
to decide at once that the standard of value should be lowered, from 
the alarm expressed by many members. Even if the Committee came 
to the conclusion that it would be desirable to lower the standard ; 
though, without the evidence leading to this result, such a conclusion 
could not be arrived at ;—it would be still open to the House to deter- 
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mine whether such a recommendation should be adopted or not: and 
therefore we do not believe that the least confusion or alarm would 
happen out of doors, if the Committee were granted to-morrow. It is 
a powerful argument, however, to the fears of the timid, and as such 
it has been skilfully used. Mr, Whitmore’s remedy for the distress 
was Emigration, a plan for which he intended soon to bring before the 
House. We contend that population ought to be a source of strength 
and wealth, if well governed ; and, that to export productive beings to 
other lands, instead of providing them with employment at home, 
which it is quite in the power of the Government to do, is an error of 
the greatest magnitude, as we shall take an early occasion of shewing 
more at length. 

Mr. Fryer insisted that the alleged distress was not exaggerated, 
but exists in full force. He did not attribute this, however, to any 
operations of the currency, but to the oppressive burthen of the Corn 
Laws. 


Mr. Cayxey shewed that notwithstanding the Corn Laws, the agri- 
cultural interests were in a most deplorable condition: and said that 
while the fundholder was now receiving his interest on £87, for every 
£60 he had lent to the Government, the landholder was now receivin 
£40 or £50 for rents fixed by existing leases at £100. He warn 
the Government of the situation in which they were placed. 
had relief on one hand, and revolution on the other. If they gave re- 
lief in the way that he proposed, a child might guide the machine of 
Government with a silken cord ; if they refused it, an angel from hea- 
ven would not be able to manage it. He prayed God to inspire hs 
Majesty's Ministers to grant what they had yet the power to gran. 
In a very short time they would neither have the power to — nor 
deny ; for the flood-gates of the State would be burst open, the waters 
would rush out, and they would be overwhelmed by one wild deluge 
of dismay, revolution, and ruin. 


The only other two speeches of the evening were those of Mr. 
Baring and Sir Robert Peel; each of which were of great length, and 
in opposition to the motion. 


Mr. Barine gave a history of all the financial discussions and 
changes, from the days of Mr. Vansittart and the Bullion Committee, 
— . the ede ey He thought oH return to cash payments 
in 1819 was ill-j in many respects; but that measure having 
been completed, he could en its . He was willi 
however, to admit of these improvements: Ist. That silver as well ag 

ld should form part of the standard of value. 2nd. That country 

ers should be allowed to pay their own notesin Bank of 
, which might be made a tender for that purpose instead of 


gold. And 3rdly, that if these should prove to be 
in giving greater security to paper money, he might then be di 
te permit the re-issue of one pound Bank of notes. 


Sin Rosert Peet did not rise till past twelve o'clock : his speech 
lasted till two. It was a very able end.eloquent pegs ge 
over the whole question of finanee, from his entry into public life, up 
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to the present time. He defended the return to cash payments in 
1819: and did not shrink from the full responsibility for all its con- 
sequences, though it was somewhat hard to fix them all on him, 
since the Bill which he brought in had received. the full sanction of 
the whole body of the Legislature, having gone through both Houses 
of Parliament without a dissentient voice. He was exceedingly h 

in his sarcasms on Mr. Cobbett, who, however, had, from the lateness 
of the hour, left the House long before Sir Robert Peel rose: and he 
protested equally against the modifications suggested by Mr. Baring, 
to not one of which could he give his assent. He was for adhering to 
the existing standard, and not permitting the legal tender of Bank of 
England Notes by the Country Bankers, or the re-issue of one pound 
notes by the Bank of England. He believed that much of the exist- 
ing distress was owing to the late political excitement about Reform, 
which he thought was now happily passing away; and he conjured 
the House not to grant the Committee, as all commercial and m 
transactions would be suspended during the long protracted enquiry, 
and much misery would ensue. 


When Sir Robert Peel sat down, which he did amidst loud cheers 
on all sides, for it was impossible not to admit the talent and eloquence 
of the orator, however differing from the views of the statesman,— 
Col. TorRENS rose to move the adjournment of the debate: and a 
scene of riotous confusion arose, which brought back the storm 
nights of the Irish Coercion Bill debates. For several minutes, nel- 
ther the Colonel nor the Speaker could be heard, amidst the Babel of 
conflicting sounds vociferated on every side,—as adjourn, adjourn !— 
go on, go on !— divide, divide !—bar, bar !—chair, chair !—order, 
order !—question, question ! &c. &e. The tempest somewhat abating, 
Lord ALTHORP rose, and wished the debate to be continued, it being 
then past two o'clock! The adjournment, however, was persisted in, 
moved and seconded, and a division took place: For the a jjournment, 
98, and against it 398; there being then 496 Members present: and 
50 at least had left the House from the impossibility of remaining 
longer. ‘The body of the House was crowdel in every part, even the 
pr sete were nearly full; the heat was intense, and the want of 
ventilation suffocating. In short, to sit, as most of those present had 
done, from 4 o'clock, when the House met to ballot for election com- 
mittees, till two in the morning, ten successive hours, in a cram 
seat, without room to change the position for relief, in a heated at- 
mosphere of animal evaporation, wearied by the tediousness of many of 
the speakers, and the hearing scarcely any thing in the shape of fact 
or argument which they had not often heard and considered before, is 
enough to destroy the constitution of the strongest; and if men were 
doomed to such an infliction for six months in succession, as a penance, 
it would be accounted one of the severest punishments that could be 
imposed, The adjournment was ultimately granted, and the House 


broke up at half-past two o'clock, so that it was four at least before 
most of the Members could get to bed. 


We have seen an extract of a Letter from some new Member for 
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one of the Country Boroughs, in the Sheffield Iris, of Tuesday last, 
which so strongly depicts the feelings entertained by himself on the 
fatigues he had undergone, that we transcribe it here, believing, as we 
do, from the expressions which we have heard from many, who, like 
himself, have left their business, their families, and their homes, to 
come to London, under the best wishes and strongest hopes of bei 
able to take their full share in the general business of Panliament, 
thus effect some good for their country, that we: transcribe some por- 
tion of it here. It is thus :— 


“An M.P. for one of the new bo in writing to his friend in the 
country, describes, in glowing colours, fatigues he has undergone since 
he took his seat, all of which, he says, “ I could bear with patience, could 
I console myself with thinking I had given satisfaction to my constituents, 
but this is denied to me. I am daily assailed by their letters, inquiring 
what I am doing, and expressing their surprise that they never see my 
speeches reported in the newspapers. If I am silent, it is not that I am 
afraid to speak, for to confess the truth I have heard as good speaking in 
our political union, and I think I could acquit myself as well as many, and 
perhaps better than some whom I have heard; but my friends are not 
aware of the difficulty of edging in a word. There are three fellows,— 
O’Connell, Hume, and Cobbett, who would require a house for themselves, 
and who would allow no one, if they could, to speak but themselves; 
besides twenty others, all ready to bounce off, like so many horses at the 
starting post at Doncaster, and thrusting themselves forward to catch the 
speaker’s eye for the call. Taking then, the labour, the expense, the incon- 
venience, and the sacrifice of domestic comfort in living so far from home, 
and the derangement of my family economy, and loss in trade consequent 
upon my absence, = will not wonder that I am heartily sick of a 
parliamentary life. I own that I was not ae unprepared to encounter 
some difficulties, but those I have experienced have greatly exceeded my 
estimate. I have only now to add, my dear friend, that if in the event of 
a dissolution, you should be inclined to succeed me in the representation 
of the borough, I shall not stand in your way, but, on the contrary, I shall 
afford you my most strenuous and active support.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Apnri 24. 


The third night's debate on Mr. Attwood’s motion, was opened by 
Colonel Torrens, who went into an elaborate history of the coinage 
and currency of the country, from the year 1257 up to the present 
time. He denied that Mr. Peel's Bill had protected us from any of 
the difficulties for which it was assumed to be a remedy: and he 
thought that the present system, if persevered in, would sooner or 
later, produce some tremendous crisis, which would plunge us into a 
state too fearful to be contemplated. He approved of the plan of a 
Government paper currency, to the extent of 40 millions, of which 
the Chancellor of the Exch uer might advantageously employ 30 
millions, at the rate of five millions per annum for the reduction of 
taxes; and the other ten millions would be most advantageously em- 
ployed in providing labour for the Irish poor, at home, to prevent 
their great influx into this country. He was against lowering the 
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present standard of value ; but he would, nevertheless, vote for the 
Committee of Enquiry, both of which, he maintained, were compatible 
with each other. 


Mr. Stewart spoke in favour of, and Mr. Strutt against, the 
motion: and Mr. Ropinson, who advocated the © going into Com- 
mittee, though he was against lowering the standard of value, quoted 
the following striking observations from a speech of Lord Brougham, 
on a motion for enquiry, not very dissimilar to the present. The fol- 


lowing is the passage of his speech :— 


* In 1822, the present Lord Chancellor brought forward a motion for an 
inquiry into the state of the country, on which occasion he drew a vivid 
picture of the distresses of all classes of the community, and alluded to the 
measures which it might be necessary to resort to in order to remedy it, 
These were his words—“ His decided opinion on the subject was, that 
where the pressure was so great, and the interestso mighty—for the very ex- 
istence of the State was bound up in the as the land—the country 
had only one limit to relief—the making that relief decidedly effectual— 
that if one measure of reduction would not do, recourse must be had to 
another, and from thence to another; and that if all reductions should be 
-found insufficient, the country must prepare for other measures—for mea- 
sures only to be justified by a paramount unreasoning necessity. Once 
more, then, if economy was not found effectual, Parliament was bound to 
do that which would be found effectual; for, at all events, and at all 
hazards, it was their duty to save the State. God forbid that any man 
should even whisper such an expedient as that from which every well- 
cultivated mind must recoil—the compounding with the public creditor, or 
tampering with the currency, while Parliament soinumnel the power of re- 
lieving the rea distress by a diminution of taxation.” It was evident 
that the noble lord, when he delivered that passage, e that the 
country would be placed in a situation in which it would be necessary to 


resort to measures very different from those which they had adopted for 
the relief of the people.’ 


Sir Henry Parnewe was against lowering the standard of value, 
but he advocated the going into Committee, and truly observed, that 
great good, and no evil, could result from this. After arguing in fa- 
vour of retaining the present standard, he said— 


‘ 1t was for these reasons he would give his vote against the motion of the 
hon. member ; but, in doing so, he wished to be understood, he was by no 
means opposed to inquiry into the state of the country. He was anxious, 
on the contrary, that inquiry should take place (hear, hear), and he was 
sorry the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not proposed on the present oc- 
casion that committees should be appointed to make this inquiry. He did 
not mean an inquiry into all those subjects which had been introduced into 
discussion in this debate, but a practical inquiry into the state of trade and 
into the condition of the weeking clamen.: He thought an inquiry into the 
state of trade would not only be attended with the good effect of ascertain- 
ing to what extent distress really existed, but into that of showing means 
by which the interests of it might be promoted. He conceived it would 
lead to the taking off many restrictions which now fettered it. With respect 
to the working class, an inquiry into the wages and the ex of this 
eter momar deal of useful information (hear), and besides 
leading to measures for the im rovement of its condition, make 
known how far distress really existed. pe ? 
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Mr. LAMBERT warmly advocated the pong into the Committee : 
and concluded his arguments in favoar of a revision of our Monetary 
System, by saying :— 
The house had been told that there was no distress in the country. He 
had been astonished at hearing that statement from the quarters whence it 
came. They would find themselves deceived, when the middle classes 
were exhausted and reduced to the last penny, and a few capitalists were 
surrounded by a starving muititude. He was disgusted at the theories of 
over-population and the specifics of emigration. To hear a wealthy philo~ 
sopher stand up and say to a starving and once-happy population, “Go 
elsewhere ; here are superabundant!” When hens with whom he 
now voted asked for general enquiry into these subjects, they were told 
that it would lead to too great lengths; and if they asked for inquiry on 
—— only, they were then told that was precisely the yohan- eee 
should not be inquired into: just as if, om the commission of a murder, 
when a men was suspected of being the murderer, it should be said, “ Let 
us not enter into the slightest examination that may bring the crime home 
to him.” He called on the House of Commons not to signalize itself by 
eeing to an amendment which would put aside the demand for inquiry. 
e entreated them not to stifle inquiry at the bidding of the minister Ho 
had supported his majesty’s ministers on former occasions, with some cost 
to himself; and with the same determination with which he supported 
them, did he implore the house to consent to the motion for an in- 
quiry, whether some relief could not be afforded to the country by an 
alteration of its monetary system. 


Mr. Wa.rer opposed the motion, but urged no new argument on 
the subject. 

Sir C. Burreu denied that the relaxation of the currency was the 
object sought for by those who desired this investigation. The only 
a ween of the currency which they desired was such an addition to 
the paper currency as should be based upon and convertible into gold. 
If the plan which had been proposed by the late Sir Robert Peel had 


been followed, much of the distress which had since taken place in the 
country would have been avoided. The plan of that right hon. 
baronet was, that a country banker should deposit £20,000 for in- 
stance, or any given sum to the extent of his business,— 
that this sum should be invested in the public funds,—and that while 
the banker should receive the interest, he should be allowed to issue 
notes to the amount of his deposit, the deposit itself being retained as 
a security to the public for his “ issues. ‘That would have afforded 
to the country an efficient circulation, and at the same time would 
have been a perfect security to the holders of the notes. It was said 
that our system of coinage worked well, but how could that be said to 
work well which put the country to an —— £1,400,000 a year! 
They were told that a currency would drive the metallie currency 
out of circulation, and would cripple the resources of the country. 
But let them look to the state of Russia. In that country the paper 
ruble was the only legal tender, whilst the silver ruble was not a 
tender, and yet at the present moment all Europe trembled at Russia. 
This would show that a paper currency was not that sysem by which 
the resources of a country were likely to be paralyzed. 
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Mr. Morrison opposed the motion; and spoke at some length. 
He was not for altering the standard of value, but bringing down 
taxation in every possible way. 


Sir Joun Wrorres ty rose to speak, but his voice was drowned 
amidst clamourous cries of ‘ Question ;’ which continuing for some 
minutes to prevent a word of what he said being heard, he declared 
that if the HouséWwould not listen to the observations he had to make, 
he was determined that no other speaker should be heard. This gave 
rise to further ¢xies of “ Order, order ;” and at length attention being 
restored, he spoke in favour of going into a Committee. Sir John 
Wrottesly is a man of fortune—a County Member—a very moderate 
reformer—one who seldom intrudes on the House—and has been in 
Parliament some thirty years;—and this is the reception he now 
receives! Such conduct on the part of the clamouring Members is 
truly disgraceful. 


After a short speech against the motion from Mr. Joun Smita, 
Mr. Artwoop rose to reply, and, in the course of his address, the 
following scene is reported as having taken place ;—we quote the 
exact words of the Times report, in order that it may not be supposed 
to be an exaggeration or partial statement of our own. 


‘ By agreeing to the motion which he had proposed, the House would be 
tied down to no — measure; but if they adopted the amendment 
proposed by the Noble Lord, they would be pledged to a line of conduct 
which, if a war should break out in six months, and the probability of such 
an event was made a pretext for keeping up extravagant establishments, 
they would immediately be obliged to depart from it. (At this period an 
hon. member who had frequently coughed in a peculiar manner, 
the noise in so loud a tone as to raise a ery of “ Order ;” and from one hon. 


member the (for the House of Commons) unusual exclamation of “ Turn 
him out.”) 


92 


And is it come to this ? that the House of Commons, the legislative 
assembly of the land, in which more of grave dignity, and solemn 
earnestness of attention, ought to be found, than in any other assem- 
bly of the country,—should be disgraced by scenes and sounds un- 
worthy even the shilling gallery of a provincial theatre? Alas! “ how 
are the mighty fallen,” that we are come to this : when in a momentous 
discussion on the greatest of all questions that can be discussed,— 
whether national distress prevails ; and, if it does, by what steps it can 
be remedied ;—an honest and zealous representative of the people 
should be assailed by brute sounds of disgraceful vociferation, and 
cries of “Turn him out!’ This is the consequence of Nocturnal Le- 
gislation, when all the angry passions are more liable to be excited 
than by day : and when the joint operations of late hours, weariness, 
impatience, and intoxication, after intemperate dinners, which occurs 
almost every night, produce feelings and conduct which would never 
oceur by day. ; “ 

At the close of Mr. Attwood’s speech, the House divided. —For his 
Motion, 139 ; against it, 331. Lord Althorp then put his motion, not 
as an amendment as originally proposed, but as a substantive motion, 
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— That any alteration in the monetary system of the country, 
which should have the effect of lowering the standard of value, wo 

be inexpedient and dangerous.” Upon which Mr. Artwoop moved 
as an amendment,—* That a Select Committee be appaantess having 
regard to that motion, to enquire into the general distress of the 
working classes, and to suggest some measures of relief.” 


Lord AtTHorp argued against this being put as an amendment; 
and wished to have it put as a substantive motion. 


SirFrancis BurpetT said that the distress was asserted to exist, — 
he believed that it had been alleviated—and that the poor were well- 
fed and well-clothed ! 


"It is ore difficult for us to say what the honorable ba- 
ronet’s notion of good feeding and clothing may be:—but if 
instead of living in splendour in St. James’ Place, visiting the man- 
sions of the nobility, and mixing with the aristocracy at the fashion- 
able clubs, Sir Francis could be prevailed upon to make a tour 
through the country—visit the manufacturing poor of Oldham— 
Macclesfield—Glasgow—and Kilsyth, on the way,—he would retu 
from his jo™rney with more accurate impressions. — Lord Sro | 
MONT expreSsed astonishment, as well he might, at Sir Francis’s as- 
sertian that there was no distress ;—when the honorable Baronet cor- 
rected or rather varied the form of his assertion, by saying “ that there 
were two sorts of distress ;—that there was distress among the HIGHER 
and MIDDLE CLASSES :-—and that there MIGHT BE ANOTHER KIND 
of distress amongst the working classes, but from what he had heard 
from well-informed persons, we had reason to flatter ourselves that 
there was no distress amongst THEM.”— We have quoted the words 
from the Times report, to avoid all risk of misconception: and cer- 
tainly we must say, that tho’ the speech of the honorable Baronet was 
short, it contained more of novelty and originality than many longer 
ones that had been delivered on the same subject.—The two sorts of 
distress are these :—one arises from having more money than can be 
usefully employed—this is the distress of the nicHER classes.—The 
remedy for this is easy: and as Sir Francis is himself no doubt one 
of those subject to this kind of distress, he might patriotically be the 
first to try the experiment: namely, by giving up, at once, the 
amount of surplus wealth in their hands which they can not pro- 
fitably employ, to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and educate the 
ignorant among their fellow beings. The other sort of distress, that 
felt amongst the Lower classes—is just the opposite to the former, 
and arises from their not having money enough to pay their taxes 
and support their families in comfort.—The remedy for this is to 
relieve them altogether from the burthen of the former, that they 
might apply the amount thus saved to increase the latter.—There is 
abundant wealth in the country—no one doubts that—and more than 
enough of sufficient substance and comfortable clothing for every 
man, woman, and child in the kingdom,—W hat is wanted is a better 
distribution: and this can only be obtained by. relieving the poor 
from every species of contribution to the taxes of the country, con- 
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fining the taxes on the middle classes to a moderate amount, propor- 
tioned to their means ;—and making the rich bear, as they ought to 
bear, their full share towards supporting the burthens of the State. 
But as long as “ men of property” are generally preferred as legisla- 
lators—-as long as “‘ great wealth,” whether in lands or funds, is held 
to be a recommendation in a Representative—and the two Houses 
are composed chiefly of rich men—so long will the middle and lower 
classes be made to bear the burthens with all the weight that they 
can sustain—while the higher classes will so legislate as to exempt 
themselves and their relatives from the payment of their due share; 
till a growing feeling of indignation against this injustice shall ronse 
the whole nation to shake off this incubus on its industry and its 
happiness: and then the distress of the uigHeER classes will be more 
tnicleratile than even that which is felt by the Lower classes now. 
May Heaven avert this — calamity! But the only human 
means by which it can be avoided is that revision of our whole sys- 
tem of taxation, to which the Ministers and their supporters, in a 


sort of blindness and infatuation, appear determined to eke Ot | 


eyes. 

In the division on Mr. ATTwoop’s amended motion—the Members 
were—For the Committee of Enquiry only, 134 ;—Against the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry, 271.—After this, Lord ALTHORP’s original amend- 
ment, “That any alteration in the monetary system, which should 
have the effect of lowering the standard of value, would be inexpe- 
dient and dangerous,’was put, when the numbers were, For this amend- 
ment 304, Against it 49.—The House then adjourned at half-past 3 
o’clock—so that it must have been half-past 5 before many of the 
Members got to bed! 


We were present during the whole of the two previous days’ de- 
bates—till half-past one on Monday—and half-past two on Tuesday 
night; but from weakness still remaining after our late illness, had 
great difficulty in ane this; and were unable to continue the 
attendance on the third night—up to the still later hour to which it 
was proiracted.—It will be seen, however, from what we have said in 
our remarks on this debate, that had we been present at the division, 
we should have voted for Lord ALTHORP’s amendment —as believi 

that a depreciation of the standard of value would be inexpedient fe 
dangerous ;—but we should also have voted for Mr. ATTwoop’s amended 
motion for a Committee of Enquiry—not having heard a single ar- 
gument of any force against such Enquiry—but believing that it 
could produce no evil, and might effect incalculable good. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Gentleman of Landed Property has been so favorably impressed with the 
excellent Letter of a Country Gentleman dated from Brighton, and published 
in No. X of the Review, on the subject of the Cottage System of Cultivation, 
and the provision which this would afford for the unfortunate Polish Exiles 
now in England, that he desires to open a confidential communication with 
the writer of that Letter, if he will favor the Editor with his name. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
From Aprit 16 to Apri 24. 


Leave of Absence. 


To Mr. Wedgewood, ten days, 

To Sir Edward Scott, ten days; Mr. William Stewart, a fortnight; Sir Thomas 
Winnington, a fortnight. 

To Sir Robert Frankland, a month; Mr. Colquhoun, a fortnight. 

To Mr. Cornish, three weeks. 


New Writ issued. , 
New Writ for Worcestershire (Western Division)——in the room of the Hen. 


Thomas Henry Foley, now Lord Foley. 
New Writ for laverness Burghs,—-—in the room of John Baillie, Esq. deceased. 


New Members sworn in. 


John Charles Ramsden, Esq. for New Malton. 

Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. for Gloucester City. 

Samuel Irton, Esq. for Cumberland (Western Division.) 
The Right Hon, Sir Henry Parnell, baronet, for Dundee, 
John Edwards, Esq. for Montgomery Borough. 


Election Committees. 
Hertford Borough.—Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do not issue his Warrant for 
a New Writ for the electing of two Burgesses to serve in this present Pastia- 
ment for the Borough of Hertford, before Thursday the 2d day of May next. 


Notices of Motion. 


Mr. Robert Palmer.——Select Committee, to inquire into the Law relative to 
the passing of Irish Vagrants, with a view to its amendment; and to 

. their opinion thereon to the House.—_—{ Deferred till Wednesday 1st May.] 

Mr. Willlam Brougham,——Bili to establish a General Registry of all Deeds and 
Instruments relating to Real Property in England and Wales.——{ Deferred 
till Wednesday ist May. ]} 

Mr. Ruddell Todd.——-That it is expedient to take into consideration the com 
dition of the Poor of Ireland, with a view to ascertain the best means of afford- 
ing employment to the able-bodied, and of supporting the aged and infirm—— 
Deferred till Thursday 2d May.] 

Sir Francis Vincent.——Select Committee to inquire into the practicability and 
expediency of compelling pawnbrokers to insure goods pledged with them 
against losses by fire——[Tuesday 30th April. ] 

Mr. Hume. To call in question the right of his'late Majesty to grant 2 Pen- 
sion to Lord Douglas.——{ Wednesday Ist May.] 

Mr, James Grattan.——Motion on the condition of the Peasantry of Irclaad.—— 
[Deferred till Thursday 2d May.] 

Mr. Cobbett.——To move for an inquiry into the case of Richard Newsham.-—— 
[Thursday 2d May.} , : ? 

Mr. Halcomb.——Select Committee, to inquire into the Law respecting the 
Fishing Trade, with a view to its amendment; and to report their opinion 
thereon to the House.——[ Friday 34 May.] 

Mr. Halcomb.——To call the attention of the House to the existing state of the 
Poor Laws of England, and for leave to bring in Bills for the amendment of the 
same, —~[Tuesday 7th May.] 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF RUSSIA IN GERMANY.— 
FOREIGN POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By A, V. KIRWAN, Ese. 


Tue actual progress of the Russians should be a source of serious 
alarm. It on nae Mr. Pitt; and in this respect his pupil, Mr. Can- 
ning, participated in his fears. The doctrines of England seem now, 
however, to be committed to men who consider history (to use the 
words of the Irish Chancellor) as no better than an old almanack. 
Let us consult a little this worn-out monitor—no longer the Polar star 
of the voluminous concoctor of the thousand and one protocols. 


From the time that Peter the Great captured Azoph, and advanced 
into Moldavia, the Russians seem never to have abandoned their 
ject of planting their standard on the walls of Constantinople; and 
every succeeding year has been a sanguinary and persevering struggle 
to advance their object. ‘Tcherkask Taganrog and the Crimea were 
first added to their conquests; and by the treaty of Kinardjee, in 
Bulgaria, signed in 1774,*a large tract of land lying between the Bog 
and the Dnieper was ceded to the Czar. 


It was now that Catherine, like Peter, began to build new cities in 
her enemies territories, and to give final permanency to the possession 
of them, The foundation of Cherson was laid in the mouth of the 
Dnieper, on the spot from whence Swatislas, many centuries before. 
had set out to invade Constantinople. To indicate the object of the 
creation of this city, Catherine caused an inscription to be placed over 
the western gate in these words—“ Tris 1s THE Roap TO ByZan- 
TIUM.”+ 


In her object of making this city a naval arsenal to command the 
Black Sea, her Imperial Majesty was frustrated. The men-of-war 
built there rapidly decayed—an effect which was attributed to the 





* The defeat of the Turks, by the Russians, which led to the Treaty of 
Kinardjee, in 1774, obliged the Ottoman Porte to recognize the independence of 
the Crimea. Previous to the conquest of the Crimea, the Tartars of that country 
were subject to the Sublime Porte, and proved of the utmost service, from the 
numerous hosts of light cavalry which they contributed, in defending the frontiers 
from invasion. By the cession of the Crimea, these Tartar tribes transferred 
their allegiance to their new masters; and, under the more modern appellation of 
Cossacks, have been employed by the Russians to perform those services against 
the Turks, which they had previously used with such success in their favor. 


+ Pattas. Reise durch Verschiedene Provinzen des Russichen Reiches. 
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fresh water of the Liman or lake on which the city was built. The 
Turkish territories on the north of the Euxine were divided by the 
great rivers that pour into that sea; and it seems to have been the 
object of the Russians to have advanced in every campaign, from 
water to water, always securing the permanent possession of the places 
they had left behind their march. At the conclusion of the cam- 
paign, in 1791, by the Treaty of Jassey, Oktchakov was ceded to 
them ;* and so. they advanced from the Dnieper to the Niester, and 
secured all the intervening country. 


After the campaign of 1812, they obtained, by the Treaty of 
Bucharest, the land lying between the Niester and the Pruth, pushing 
on their territories to the latter river. Having thus annexed irrevo- 
cably to Russia all the Turkish possessions on the North of the 
Euxine, and strided from the Don to the Danube, we now see their 
fleet reposing on its shadow in the waters of the Bosphorus. How 
long it may so repose—how long it may be ere it unfurl its sails and 
prepare for action—is a matter resting altogether in the good pleasure 
of the Emperor Nicholas. But it may be safely averred that if, within 
a few years, Russia does not possess Consteheianahis appropriating to 
herself a considerable portion of the British commerce in the Levant, 
and furnishing Oriental ee pees to the markets of Italy and Ger- 
many, the virtue must be laid rather to the account of her moderation 
than tu the effect of our decisive reclamations. So much for Russia 
in the East. We have now to do with her conduct nearer home ; 
and in this paper we propose to shew that her influence in Germany 
tends to destroy the balance of power in Europe. 


The idea of a Balance of Power is not entirely owing to modern 
policy. Xenophon, in his Institutions of Cyrus, represents the combi- 
nation of the Asiatic powers to have arisen from a jealousy of the 
increasing force of the Medes and Persians. In the politics of Greece, 
the anxiety with regard to the Balance is most apparent. Thucydides 
represents the league which was formed aguinst Athens, and which 
produced the Peloponessian war, as entirely owing to this principle. 
And after the decline of Athens, when the Thebans and Lacedemo- 
nians disputed for sovereignty, we find that the Athenians threw 
themselves always into the li Lies scale, and endeavoured to preserve 
fhe Balance. They supported Thebes against Sparta till the victory of 
Leuctra; after which they went over to the conquered, from their 
jealousy of the conquerers.+ In the oration of Demosthenes for the 
Megalopolitans, one discerns the utmost refinements of this principle 
ef a Balance. It was this orator who first discovered the dangerous 
vise of the Macedonian power, and sounded the alarm through all 
Greece. And in the whole politics of Greece we find that every pre- 





* Sobranie gosoudarstrennigkh gramot e degoworof chranjaschtsehiichsia w’ 
gosoudarstvennoi Kollegii innostrannich del Moskwa. Tow. |! et 2. 


+ Xenoph. Hist. Gree. Lib. 6 et 7. 
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vailing power was sure to meet with a confederacy against it, often 
composed of its former friends and allies. The advice of Alcibiades 
to Tisa yhernes was always to support the weakest side in every con- 
test. The pursuit of this counsel prolonged, for near a century, the 
Persian empire; while the neglect of it, for a moment, in the reign 
of the aspiring Philip, reduced his dominion with a rapidity of which 
history presents few instances. 


THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 


The successors of Alexander shewed a great — of the Balance 
of Power. The fortune of Antigonus* threatened them anew with 
Universal Monarchy, but their combination at Ipsus saved them. 
The Ptolomies first supported Aratus and the Aceans, and then 
Cleomes, King of Sparta, as a counterbalance to the Macedonian mo- 
narchs.+ Hiero, King of Syracuse, though the ally of Rome, sent 
assistance to the Carthiginians, during the war of the auxiliaries ; 
esteeming it wise that no such force ought to be thrown into one State 
as to incapacitate the neighbouring States from defending their rights 
against it. The idea of the Balance of Power in England dates from a 
remote period. It is true that, after we lost our possessions in France, 
we concerned ourselves but little with foreign affairs: yet even so 
early as the time of Henry VII., this monarch saw that all accessions 
to the French power were dangerous to England ; and this made him 
enter into a strict alliance with the Emperor Maximilian and the 
King of Spain. Shortly after, England engaged in a war with 
Charles VIII., to hinder Brittany from being united to the crown of 
France, The successor of the seventh Henry spent immense treasures 
in keeping the Balance even between the two great empires of Europe, 
during the reigns of Ferdinand and Charles v. and Louis XII. and 
Francis I. 


Elizabeth followed the course of her sensual father. During the 
civil wars, which lasted from the reign of Henry II. to that of Henry 
IV., the Spaniards had overrun France, had it not been for the sea- 
sonable assistance which the Virgin Queen yielded to those of the 
Reformed Religion. James I. pursued for a time a different policy 
from his predecessors, based by the hope (instilled by Gondemar) that 
an alliance with Spain would render him more powerful over his own 
people ; but at length the clamors of all England produced a rupture 
with Spain, which was no sooner declared, thah the most vivid de- 


monstrations of joy were visible from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. 


A part of the foreign policy of Cromwell was, to a certain extent, 
destructive of the Balance of Power (his alliance with France in pre- 
ference to Spain) but he entered into this league from domestic mo- 
tives, with the purpose of awing the people of England, and from the 
desire of maintaining himself by despotic power, after he had dispensed 
with the form of a Parliament. Charles IT. pursued a similar course, 





* Diod. Sic. lib. 20. + Polybius, lib. 2, cap. 51. 
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and increased the strength and reputation of France, at the expence 
of Spain and Holland. But in pursuing these anti-national leagues, 
he had to run counter to his people and parliament. A perse- 
verance in measures alike destructive of the Belahes of Power, and 
the superiority of England, led to the overthrow of his brother. In 
the reign of Anne, we re-adopted the true system of foreign alliance, 
and the victories of Marlborough arresting the conquests of Louis XIV. 
attest the wisdom of the counsels, while they reflect a splendid lustre 
on the military renown of England. 


It will be ived from this short précis that England, like 
Greece, has always endeavoured to hold the\Balance of Europe, and 
that though some of our princes during this time, by the corruption 
of their Courts, have been induced to favour the most aspiring mo- 
narchy, yet that the Parliaments of England have always used their 
utmost care to provide that no one Foreign Power may gain any 
undue ground upon another. In this, the Parliaments, adopting a 
policy of common sense, have followed out to the letter the Reflexions 
of Machiavel. 


« When a prince, or a commonwealth, (says Machiavel) arrives at- 
that height of reputation, that no neighbouring prince or people dares 
venture to invade him, unless compelled b fadispenisable necessity, 
he may do what he pleases. “Tis in his daition with whom he will 
make war, and with whom he will be at peace; for his neighbours 
being afraid of his power, are all glad to be his friends; and those 

otentates, who are furthest off, and have no commerce with him, 
ook on as unconcerned as if the consequence could have no relation 
to them: and in this error they many times continue, till the calami- 
ties are brought home to their own Fry and then ‘tis too late, for 
they have nothing but their own private force to oppose, which is too 
weak, when the enemy is grown so strong.” 


Having thus, as we think, shown that a system of Balance has 

been followed by the Parliament of England, it becomes our duty to 

lace that system on practical bases. e following, we think, may 
called maxims concerning the Balance of Power. 


Ist, If a Euro State ago 8 by unlawful enterprises, to 
attain a degree of power which enables it to defy the danger of a 
union of several of its neighbours, or even an alliance of the whole, 
such a State should be treated as a common enemy. If, on 
the other hand, it had acquired that degree of force by an accidental 
concurrence of circumstances, and without any acts of violence, when- 
ever it should furnish a just occasion, no means which political wisdom 
could devise for the purpose of diminishing its power, should be 
neglected or untried. 


2ndly, It should be a principle of the European Federal System, 
that no one of its members should ever become so powerful as to be 
able to coerce all the rest put together. 


3rd, That any State which infringes this system of Balance should 
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be coerced, either by the collective strength of the European family, 
or by any individual State. Thus, the fear of awakening a common 
opposition, or of drawing down a common vengeance, would be, in 
itself, sufficient to keep each State within the bounds of moderation. 
It is not, however, so much to the amount of power possessed b 
any one kingdom, that we object: the real question is, whether suc 
State possess that power in such a manner as not, with impunity, to 
encroach upon the rest. Should Europe, by neglecting to oppose the 
proper obstacles, suffer any one empire to attain to such a degree of 
reponderance as might convert substantive parts of its territory (such, 
or instance, as the late case of Russia and Poland, wherein the latter 
was made a province of the Russian Empire, in defiance of the 
Treaty and Constitutional Charter) into provinces of the principal 
State—from such preponderance must ultimately, and perhaps, not 
distantly, arise the unavoidable ruin of the smaller, the oppression and 
degradation of the greater, and the constant peril of the middling 
States. 

The Federal System is not grounded on degrees of power, but 

upon the external limitations of this power. The State which is not 

revented by any external consideration from oppressing a weaker 
State, is always, however weak it may be, too strong for the interest 
of the whole: the State which can be made to respect the rights of 
the weakest, though the most powerful of all, is not too powerful. 
The true acceptation of a Balance Power, then, is a prineipis among 
the family of States, by virtue of which, no one among them can 
injure the sen, eon or the essential rights of anotner, without 
meeting effectual resistance on some side. 

Having now proved the presiding principle of a Balance, and having 
attempted to define what that Balance should be, —we next propose to 
show that the Empire of Russia, from the influence which she has ob- 
tained in Germany, as well as from her general aspect, presents a fair 
occasion for the application of those principles on which depend the 
integrity and equipoise of the European system. If it was just for the 
Allies to put this European system in practice in their wars against 
Louis XIV, and, in our own days, against the rapacious system of 
conquest adopted by Napoleon, we contend that it is also just and most 
necessary for a Confederacy of States at this moment, to put some 
bridle on the more designing, though less overtly grasping, policy of 
Russia. The determined tone which marked the demands of Russia, 
at the Congress of Vienna, proved that the danger of her prepon- 
derance was not prospective, but present. The tenacity with which 
she then stickled for the possession of Poland, coupled with her inti- 
mation that non-compliance would cause a military occupation of the 
country, denoted a “ foregone conclusion” at some future day, with 
respect to Constantinople, if not to Germany. The Power that then 
insisted, could not, at that juncture, be resisted; and the Con 
yielded to a manifestation of force. Russia availed herself of this first step 


made, to take a second ; that second was to strengthen her interests in 
Germany. 
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Though Prussia might have been overrun in a single campaign, 
yet it was more prudent for the Northern Colossus to extend her 
power in this direction, by family alliance. A like system was pur- 
sued in reference to Wurtemberg and Baden. Detached then from 
the interests of the West of Europe, Russia had, shortly after the 
Congress of Vienna, secured to herself in Germany, by amily alli- 
ances, one considerable, and gwo inconsiderable, States, furnishing her 
with a pretext to interfere in the politics of the Diet. Nor was this 

retext long wanting : she did interfere, at the Congresses of Troppau, 
Taybach, and Aix la Chapelle. To Russian interposition was mainly 
owing the assertion, in unqualified terms, of “ the right of putting 
down Revolution, wherever it displays itself, in Polen. vk nations ;” 
the sovereigns at Congress constituting themselves the judges of the 
existence of the case. 


In the promulgation of these sentiments, Prussia may have been a 
passive, and Austria an active ally, of Russia; but the truth and fact 
was, that by the means of these two powers the Northern Barbarian 
had the effective command of the whole of Germany. The object of 
European Statesmen at this juncture should have been to detach these 
German powers from the Russian alliance. We do not think this 
object was sufficiently looked to by Lord Castlereagh: certain it is, 
that Mr. Canning made efforts for this purpose, but all those efforts, 
from an unfortunate concurrence of circumstances, only tended to 
rivet more firmly Russian influence in the heart of Germany. Mat- 
ters remained in this posture till the Con of Carlsbad, when 
edicts against the Press were registered by Muscovite influence. 
Germany now became filled with Russian spies. 


In 1817, a popular fermentation arose. The Students of the 
Universities embraced the Teutonic party, and proclaimed with eager- 
ness the Union of Germany. These proceedings attracted the atten- 
tion of Russia, and at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, which was 
held a few months after, a Memoir was presented on the subject, by 
M. de Stourdza, a Counsellor of State, of Greek extraction, in the 
Russian service. Fifty copies only of this Memoir were printed, for 
the use of the Congress. While the work was going through the 
press, a picquet of soldiers, under the direction of Py ec were 
stationed in the printing-office. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
however, the work ap at Paris, and even in London, in the 
Times newspaper. e Students and Professors felt themselves 
highly piqued at this interference in their affairs. 

The Memoir was answered by Professor Krug and many others. 
Russia, however, was determined to have a rejoinder, and Kotzebue, 
a hired spy of the Cossack, came forward with his pen. For this 
temerity Iie became the victim of the dagger of Sandt. It required 
but this catastrophe to fix more firmly the power of the Muscovite. 
Russia seeing this, assumed a bolder and a haughtier tone towards 
all the powers. The Bourbons became almost tributary to her. The 
Duke de Richelieu was her chosen Minister and fast friend. The 
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following in the track of the “ Ursa Major” of the North, now 
became a political necessity as well as an inclination with Prussia. 
And Austria followed in the footsteps of Russia, at the discussions 
regarding Naples, Piedmont, and Spain, was too happy to be abetted 
by her neighbour. 


The Congress of Verona was now held. Russia had been then 
all victorious but for the management of Mr. Canning. As it was, 
however, Spain was invaded, but by the Duke of Angouléme, rather 
than the hae of the Balkan. Russian counsels were active at 
Madrid, though the capital of Spain was not pore by Russian 
troops. In Germany, Russian interference and preponderance con- 
tinued to grow more apparent. Every means of force and fraud were 
tried to extinguish the longings for Constitutional Government. 


At length, the French Revolution of 1830 broke out. The posi- 
tion of Russia, as regarded Germany, was now altogether changed. 
Poland was aroused. Her soldiers caught the contagion of the time ; 
and instead of marching to the Rhine, to put down the Revolution in 
France, as was intended, they turned their arms against the Govern- 
ment of the Grand Duke Constantine. Their heroic struggle is well 
known. This is not the place to dwell on it, But it is the fitting 
occasion to remark that now was the time for England to play a 
mighty part among the nations. 


Had Canning lived, Russian influence in Germany had ceased; 
and Poland had risen into the rank of a nation. But the spirit of 
the time was a coward spirit. Poland fell, and Russian influence agai 
ruled the ascendant in Germany. The Czar and his cabinet now 
felt that the contagion of liberal. ideas had spread from France ; and 
that if the progress of the malady were not arrested in the German 
soil, the pestilence might at length reach Russia herself. Hence the 
interference of the Muscovite in the resolves of the German Diet of 
the last year; and the famous decrees emanating from Frankfort in 
June, 1832. These decrees were passed at the instance, and by the 
influence, of Russia, in defiance of the remonstrances of the whole 


people, and against even the wishes of some of the Sovereigns of the 
smaller states. 
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We ask then, is there not here evidence of a preponderant influence 
in Germany, and has not the occasion arisen, on which we should 
make some effort to check this influence? The only question is, a 
question of time; for, sooner or later, the battle must be fought, 
whether in the plains of Greece, the Bosphorus, the Mediterranean, 
or on the soil of Germany. A steady and regular Balance of Power is 
as necessary to = relations as to the interests of our Com- 
merce and the general peace. For twenty years we battled for a steady 
Balance of Power against Napoleon; but on the ruins of Napoleon 
has arisen the more dangerous power of Russia. Grasping, insidious, 
and intriguing, this empire now aims at more than European ascen- 
daney. Unchecked in her influence in Germany, she has increased 
in the extravagance of her demands. During the last year her 
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Minister at Dresden demanded of the Government at Hanover the 
surrender of an unfortunate Pole, who had been one of the Provi- 
siunal Government at Warsaw, and who had fied to this neutral State 
for protection. The Government of Hanover yielded up this unfor- 
tunate man. Nor have the Russian intrigues stopped here. ‘They 
have been incessantly directed to influence the German Confederation 
to keep open and unsettled the Belgian question. In this effort 
their Cabinet has fully succeeded ; and the result is, that now, while 
France and England have been devoting their whole energies to the 
petty questions of Luxembourg, Liemburg, and the tonnage duty on 
the Scheldt, a Russian fleet rides unmolested before the walls of Con- 
stantinople. 


Reverting then to the observations we have made at the commence- 
ment of this article, we ask, is not Russia in the course of obtaining 
such a degree of power, as enables her to defy the danger of a Union 
of her neighbours? Has she not laughed at the united remonstrances 
of England and France ? Have the debates in the English Parliament 
of last year caused her to cease her interference in Germany, or to 
stop her butcheries in the Kingdom of Poland, now a province of 
Russia ? No! she scorns our remonstrances, and bids us have a care 
of our own dear Ireland. Have the Protocols of our Foreign Minister 
and the persuasions of our Cabinet tended to limit her intrigues in 
Holland ? Certainly not; for Holland, which for the last two cen- 
turies has been either English or French, is now in heart and soul 
Russian ; and in the event of a war, a Russian party may be said to 
be within a day’s sail of us. 


Has this Empire then furnished the just occasion for the exercise of 
an influence which should leave no means untried for the purpose of 
diminishing her power? In fine, has she infringed on the system of 
Balance? And does she possess her power with those external limi- 
tations which prevent her from oppressing weaker States, injuring their 
independence, or interfering with their essential rights? Does the 
European Interest, in fine, require the exhibition in her regard of that 
effectual resistance which would make her respect the mghts of the 
weakest ? All these questions we must answer in the affirmative. If 
there be those who would in every case insist on the Non-Interference 
Policy, we should say that to render such a system safe, it must not be, 
like Irish reciprocity, all on one side. It must be really and truly reci- 
procal. Before we resolve not to meddle with others, we must have 
some surety that others do not meddle with us. There is much in 
fashion. At one period it was the fashion for the Athenians to be 
the most bustling and warlike people in Greece, but finding their 
error, says the Historian, they abandoned all attention to Foreign 
Affairs, and in no contest ever took part on either side. Now we 
confess, we think in both instances, the Athenians were wrong, but 
their last fault was much worse than their first. Indifference in Na- 
tional Politics is as hateful as indifference to the sex. Yet we very 
much fear that that which was true at Athens, thousands of years ago, 
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is now but a type of what is occurring in England, we pray Heaven 
with different results. 


A great orator, now in a high place, said some years ago that 
England was bound to keep the peace, in recognizances of 
£800,000,000. The phrase was neither patriotic nor true; yet it 
has done much mischief. Opinion is the principal support of power ; 
and States are seldom any longer strong or wise than while they are 
thought so by their neighbours ; for all t things subsist more by 
fame than any real strength. After the death of Charles V, the 
Spaniards for some years preserved their empire by the opinion 
mankind had conceived of the depth and wisdom of his counsels. 
But when a nation puts its own weaker parts forth, its protection is 
no longer relied on, and its alliance no vm courted. Other coun- 
tries first despise, and then venture to insult it; for mankind are Sy 
to imagine that where there is no wisdom, there is no strength. We 
therefore deeply regret these words. They were lauded at the time 
by those of the “ hand and mouth” school of = who never see 
farther than the passing day. We would fain hope that he who used 
them unadvisedly, was not at the season aware of their full import; 
and we are sure that he never meant to throw them out as lures to 
our enemies and the enemies of Europe, Their impolicy is however 
now apparent, for advantage has been taken of them in the quarter 
where a movement was most to be dreaded. The leader of the then 
Opposition, is now a Minister. Let him repair his speech by his acts. 
Let him tell his Cabinet not to temporize with a great danger; and 
let him assure his brother Ministers that though Russia has advanced 
from the Don to the Danube, from the Dnieper to the Niester, and 
from the Niester to the Pruth,—though she has gained the districts of 
Gocksa and the province of Erivan,—though she has quartered herself 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, —though she has supplanted England in 
Holland, stands preponderant in Germany, and floats proudly before 
Constantinople,—yet, notwithstanding all this, Great Britain, if she 
sees the necessity, had never in so great a degree the power, to re- 
dress the Balance of Europe, and that to-morrow, if she will, she can, 
like the great luminary in his orbit,— 

Repair her golden flood, 
And warm the Nations with redoubled ray. 


Here is a part worthier of her. L&T HER STRIKE HOME. 


In any thing herein stated, let us not be understood as forming an 
exaggerated estimate of the strength of Russia. There are few more 
aware of her real weakness than we are. The question however is 
not one of strength or of weakness. The question is, what are her 
designs ? and what may be their consequence? We say, they are 
dangerous, and subversive of the Balance of Power. For the present, 
however, we must have done ; but we shall again revert to the sub- 
ject; and the rather, as since this article was composed, we have been 
favored with a communication from a distinguished Pole, containing 
some observations on the Power of Russia, worthy of notice. 
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EAST INDIA MONOPOLY.—EXPORT TRADE TO INDIA.— 
GREAT CAPACITY OF ITS EXTENSION. 


Tue period is at length arrived when the concerns of our East In- 
dian Empire will demand the attention of Parliament. In whatever 
light we contemplate the questions which it will now be the duty of 
the British Legislature to determine, we shall find that they exceed in 
importance, commercial, political, and moral, all those which the 
history of this country has yet had occasion to record. The direct 
sovereignty over an immense continent, the inhabitants of which are 
certainly not overrated at 100 millions,—the condition, usages, laws, 
religion, of whom, all equally dissimilar to our own, are diversified 
among themselves by every variety of form and combination, exer- 
cised at a distance of 14,000 miles, by a people, whose immediate ter- 
ritory in population, fertility, and extent, scarcely bears an assignable 
proportion to this vast dependency,—even if it absorbed all the ener- 
gies and all the resources of its rulers, would still be an object well 
calculated to impress the mind with awe and admiration. But when 
we reflect how small a fraction of British industry, wealth, and power, 
is employed in the administration of these splendid possessions,—that 
they are, in fact, governed by a Joint Stock Company, whose Euro- 
pean servants, civil and military, at home and in Asia, do not, in all 
probability, much exceed 50,000 men, all of whom are imbued, in 
the early twilight of their reason, with principles totally inconsistent 
with any notion of equitable rule—formed, to the most arduous of 
all undertakings, by no preparatory discipline or institution, with 
little knowledge of the manners, or respect for the prejudices, of the 
people submitting to their yoke,—esteeming in the deliberate con- 
viction of system and education, the sphere of their authority as a tem- 
porary exile, and the millions whom they are permitted to coerce, as 
the mere instruments of their own disement ;—there is some- 
thing in the aggregate of the images which the spectacle presents, so 
extremely wonderful and imposing, as not only to check all — 
tancy of determination, but almost to dishearten and discourage the 
hope of effectual interference in a state of things under which such 
anomalies have so long existed, and continue to exist. 


It is, however, no longer within the option of Parliament to institute 
or decline an investigation, which the circumstances of the East India 
Company, the distress of our manufacturers, the impatience of our 
merchants and shipowners, the stagnation of trade, the altered scheme 
of our commercial polity, the state of India, of Europe, and of the New 
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World, conspire to enforce. Indolence may shrink from the prospect 
of the intricate labyrinth in which the criminal neglect of twenty years 
will have involved the affairs of India,—corruption may d the 
exposure of excesses unequalled by any enormities in our domestic 
history in the worst of times,—the retainers of monopoly will strain 
every nerve, and employ every artifice, to procrastinate their fall, until 
the time is past for deliberate decision ;—but unless the people of 
England are utterly lost to all sense of responsibility in the high trust 
committed by Providence to their care, as well as of the vital interest 
which, on their own account, they have in its due administration, they 
will, by every constitutional endeavour, early and perseveringly inter- 
pose to convert a charter of Monopoly and Exclusion, into a charter 
of Free Settlement and Free Trade for themselves, and of Rights and 
Privileges for the natives of India. They, indeed, ought to be the 
first objects of our solicitude. To raise them in the scale of social 
existence, by improving their moral condition,—to better their tem- 
poral circumstances, by wresting from fiscal rapacity some portion of 
the fruits of their ill-requited toil,—to prepare them for a gradual par- 
ticipation in the blessings of freedom, by providing an effeetive pro- 
tection against the wanton acts of irresponsible power,—ought, and 
we trust, will be the prime consideration in this grave deliberation of 
policy and dominion. The people of Hindoostan are not ex 

from the rule which declares the happiness of the subject to be the 
end and purpose of Government. If practices have grown up under 
our connivance, in flagrant violation of that eternal law,—if the long 
lease, which we ratified in 1813, has been abused by our representa- 
tives, to the waste or dilapidation of our estate,—if the peasant of 
Bengal still lives on 18s. a year,* with no clothing for ornament or 
use, but the ‘ cotton rag around his loins,’ surely it is high time to 
inquire if the extreme of misery, thus evidenced, is to last for ever, 
and what chance there exists of meliorating so deplorable a condition. 


Besides, however, the motives which duty, humanity, and com- 
passion suggest, for a speedy and effectual revision of our relations 
with the Kast, we have abundant reasons to engage earnestly and 
zealously in the work. Justice and expediency are, in this question, 
closely and inseparably allied. Let any man, at all acquainted with 
the present condition of this country, and the history of its trade 
during the last ten years, reflect on the difficulties under which the 
productive classes have suffered, by the continuing surfeit of the few 
regular markets to which the products of our industry have access, and 
the violent alternations of prosperity and distress to which the failure 
of precarious and hazardous adventures have exposed them, and he 
will soon learn to appreciate the blessings of a certain, uniform, and 
extensive demand. There is no branch of industrious occupation 
which is not afflicted and paralysed by the evil of superabundant pro- 
duction. Wherever you go, want of employment is the prenliien 
cry,—excessive population the universal complaint,—schemes of emi- 
gration the deceitful panacea. Cooped up, as we are, within the 





* See Minutes of Evidence, 12th April, 1813, p. 124. 
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narrow precincts of the Atlantic, by the absurd impolicy of our own 
restrictions, the States of Europe have little inducement to extend 
their intercourse with England. Hardware, woollen, and cotton 
goods, we can indeed produce, of a ey and price superior to any 
other nation. = preparation a eir raw — ial, and hensio 
facture, employ a roportion of our people ; in the in iate 
ewe aionl and the sek millions have earned 
an honest and comfortable subsistence. The skill of our workmen, 
and the excellence of our machinery, ensure for them, wherever they 
are admitted, a ready and advantageous sale. It is, however, the 
policy of our good friends and allies on the Continent, rigidly and 
systematically to exclude them from their ports. In almost every 
of Europe bounties and protecting duties encourage foreign capitalists 
to contest the market with the British merchant. America has 
also acceded to the alliance; and unless we can make it their in- 
terest to dissolve the confederacy, or discover fresh fields of enterprise 
for ourselves, London may soon be as Amsterdam, Liv as 
Antwerp, Manchester and Birmingham as Bruges and as Ghent,— 
immense cemetries of departed wealth—the mere monuments of com- 
mercial grandeur. 


We have, however, happily within our reach an easy cae | for 
every vexation whieh foreign jealousy can inflict = us. If the 
merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain will but take an en- 
larged and comprehensive view of their own interests, and resolutely 
oppose every domestic conspiracy against them, the restraints imposed 
upon our intercourse with Europe are matter of very little concern. 
Beyond the bar which our own laws have drawn, from the Straits of 
Magellan to the Cape of Good Hope, lie immense regions, producing 
the choicest materials of European luxury, some o which use has 
rendered necessaries of life, all of which are eminently contributo 
to itsenjoyment. Nations, rich and flourishing, populous beyond 
precedent, in our Western World, know just euough of our produc- 
tions to induce them to inquire for them with unexampled avidity. 
There, no tariffs impede their introduction, or enhance their price, 
beyond the abilities of the consumer. The few and furtive opportu- 
nities of access which we have had through the medium of foreigners 
and the East India Company to Chima and the Eastern Seas, have 
enabled us to acquire information respecting the wants and the taste 
of their swarming population, which has rendered it perfectly noto- 
rious that British manufactures would there meet with a constant and 
extensive demand, In the few years that have elapsed since private 
trade with Hindoostan has been indulged to the merchants of Eng- 
land, and, according to the returns of the last year, it already exceeds 
in value the whole of our trade with the north of Europe, including 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands, by 
991,7791.; that of all Germany by 2,767,803/.; that of France, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Turkey, and the Levant, by 697,082/.; that 
of our colonies in North America and the United States, by 707,053/. ;. - 
of Brazil, Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, by no 
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less than 6,251,463/. We have the best authority for believing that 
this is not a tithe of what it would be, if fairly laid open to the skill, en- 
terprise and capital of the private merchants of Britain, and to the 
natural and unfettered ene of our Indian subjects. Yet, though 
the dulness of business, and the depression of manufactures, are, in 
all commercial societies, the everlasting theme of complaint and 
lamentation,—though the workmen of Manchester and G asgow are, 
every now and then, dependent on contribution for subsistence, or in 
arms against the contrivances by which human labour is abridged, — 
though Ministers and Parliament are wearied by petitions, and re- 
monstrances, and deputations on all other subjects, it was not until 
the last three years that the country generally was awakened to pro- 
test against that most odious of all monopolies, the East India 
Company. 

In order to a correct apprehension of the matters now at issue be- 
tween the advocates of Free Trade and Monopoly, as well as of the 
spirit in which the contest has been carried on, it will be necessary to 
take a succinct and summary view of the relative situations of the 
respective litigants since the commencement of the dispute. Many, 
we have reason to know, opposed upon principle, by interest and af- 
fection, to every form of mercantile restriction, and who are firmly 
convinced that the prosperity of trade is best secured by complete im- 
munity from restraint, are still unwilling to engage in a contest 
requiring, as they erroneously conceive, a familiar and intimate ac- 
quaintance with Indian affairs. Alienated by this delusion from an 
inquiry, which they are very competent to conduct, they suspend their 
opinions on a question of vital interest, which it would cost them but 
little trouble to understand and decide. The cause of justice, policy, 
and truth, is thus deprived of the support of that public opinion 
which can alone sustain it against the concentrated opposition of 
skilled and interested enemies; and theories and fictions, deserving 
of no sort of credit, are, through mere indolence, taken upon trust. 


Before the acquisition of the territorial revenues of Bengal, 
A.D. 1765, the East India Company’s trade with India was carried on 
upon the common principles of traffic, namely, by sending out such 
commodities as found a demand in the India market; and where that 
demand was not adequate to the reciprocal call of the European 
market for Indian goods, by a large annual exportation of treasure, 
a in silver.* From the favour of the princes of the Mogul raee, 
the Company obtained extensive privileges, and were exempted from 
several duties to which natural born subjects were liable. Their dus- 
tuck, or passport, was respected at all the toll-bars and custom-houses 
of the country, and much private trade was surreptitiously carried on 
under its protection. This privilege, indeed, soon covered with its 
immunity all the merchandize of Bengal, and became a source of so 
much injury to the native traders, that Cossim Ali Khan, a nabob, 
who owed all his greatness to the Company, could contrive no means 
of evading its abuse, but the total emancipation of trade from every 
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* Vide Report of a Committee on the Affairs of India, A.D. 1783. 
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description of duty or imposition. For this measure of impartial 
justice and unquestionable right, the Presidency of Calcutta deter- 
mined to eject him from his throne, to which they raised Jaffier Ali 
Khan, whom they had formerly deposed. From the facility of this 

rince, they exacted an assignment of part of the territorial revenue of 

is dominions ; and the office of Dewan, or Collector, of the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, brought the administration of the re- 
mainder under the control of the Resident at his court. A 
revolution then took place in the trade carried on between the Com- 
pany and India, the immediate effect of which was not less ruinous 
to that country than it was delusive to the people and Government of 
England.* ‘Lange fleets of ships, freighted with all the most valuable 
commodities of the East, annually arriving in the Thames, imposed 
upon the public eye; and, as men reasoned upon the common prin- 
ciples of commerce, naturally gave rise to an opinion of the happy 
condition and growing opulence of a country, whose surplus pro- 
ductions occupied so large a space in the commercial world. But this 
export continued to attach consequence to the trade, and considera- 
tion to those by whom it was ostensibly conducted, long after a reci- 
procal supply from Europe had ceased. The territorial revenue, by 
the above-mentioned ment, had become the property of the 

roprietors of East India Stock, and to them, in some shape or other, 
it must be sent. To send silver into Europe, was to send it to a 
market where it had long been most profitably employed in remittance 
to Bengal, to be there expended in the purchase of Indian merchan- 
dise. But the agents of the Company had discovered a more summary 
mode of supplying the European market, viz. to set apart a certain 
portion of revenue for the purchase of the productions of India, 
which they afterwards consigned to England. This was called the 
“Investment ;” and, as long as the resources of that fertile country 
were equal to this drain upon its industry, the amount of the In- 
vestment was considered as a certain criterion of the state of their 
affairs. 

While this new mode of trade continued, the list of exports from 
England to India contained very few articles suited to the wants and 
desires of the native inhabitants, but consisted chiefly of military and 
naval stores, clothing for —— and other objects for the consump- 
tion of European residents. e gradual impoverishment of the pro- 
vinces from which the dominion of the Company enabled them to 
extract this annual tribute, soon warned its agents that the unrequited 
exportation of the produce of the country could not continue ; the 
progressive decrease of the Investment alarmed the Directors: and, 
as well to appease their dissatisfaction, as to maintain the exterior 
appearances of prosperity on which their credit at home depended, 
their delegates in India endeavoured and succeeded, for a while, to 
su ply their exhausted treasury by violence and rapacity. All the 
Ww 


ild contrivances of insolvent tyranny were successively put in i 
to extort funds for the Investment from a ruined and Armonk wommred 


* Vide Report of a Committee on the Affairs of India, a.p. 1783. 
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lation, until Mr. Hastings, in 1780, announced to the Directors, that 
« it would be necessary to make a large reduction, or, possibly, a total 
suspension of their Investment ; that they had already been reduced 
to borrow near 700,000/, but that that resource must cease at a certain 
and no distant period.” This prediction, as might be ex ; 
coming from such authority, was speedily verified; and the difficulties 
of the Company, and the miserable condition of their subjects, ren- 
dered interesting by the brilliant eloquence of Burke and Sheridan, 
the struggle for power between Pitt and Fox, and the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, combined to awaken the attention of this country 
to the political condition and commercial opportunities of India. 


By the adjustment which followed Mr. Pitt's Bill, the natives were 
relieved from the excessive pressure of the Investment ; a maximum 
of dividend was enacted, to withdraw all temptation to extortion ; the 
exclusive privileges of the es remained inviolate; their revenues 
were in some degree restored ; and, as far as appeared consistent with 
the security of the territory already acquired, measures were taken to 
discourage its further extension. These, however, were totally in- 
operative. Commercial gain, the original object of the “ United Com- 
pany of Merchants trading to the Kast,” had for gver ceased to be a 
subject of concern; the restriction on the dividend confirmed the in- 
difference, while the rapid and inevitable enlargement of their do- 
minions multiplied opportunities of Directorial patronage and candi- 
dates for lucrative employment. To a certain extent, and of a certain 
description, the exports of the Company increased with every accession 
of territory and the establishments of Europeans, to which such ac- 
cessions gave rise ;—but, pretending an insuperable prejudice in the 
minds of the Hindoos against articles of foreign manufacture, they 
took no pains to recommend to their use the staple commodities of 
this country. Yet, notwithstanding the diligence with which the 
Company inculcated the unfitness of the Indian market as a vent for 
British manufactures, and the authority which the lesson received 
from the publicity of their own undeviating practice, the impatience of 
absolute prohibition was so great, that it was deemed necessary to 
provide in the 33 Geo. III, c. 52, s. 87, by which the charter was re- 
newed, that three thousand tons of shipping should annually be 
appropriated to merchandise, on account of Private Traders. This 
concession does not appear to have had any effect in allaying the 
jealousy entertained of the exclusive privileges of the Company, 
which was further heightened and inflamed when the commercial 
treaty, concluded in the same year (1793) with America, by which 
the vessels of that country were admitted without any restrictions to 
the ports of India, became more generally known. No more, how- 
ever, could at that time be chacual ; and, either on account of de- 
signed vexations, by which those who availed themselves of this 
scanty privilege were embarrassed, or the unavoidable formalities and 
delay attending its exercise, the consignments to India by free traders 


were very inconsiderable, and the tonnage allotted to them by law was 
usually purchased by foreigners. 
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In this state things remained, until in the year 1812 the approach- 
ing expiration of the renewed charter revived the question between 
the advocates of Free Trade and the Company. The time was most 
unpropitious to. the latter: an unusual gloom obseured the com- 
mercial prospects of the country, our manufacturers were distressed, 
our trade contraband in almost all the ports of continental Europe, 
and a general distrust prevailed of the wisdom of a policy so very 
analogous to that pursued, with the avowed object of our destruction, 
by the ruler of France. Add to this, the actual condition of India 
had become better known than it was at the previous renewal of the 
charter: persons whose authority and station placed them above sub- 
servience to, or even connexion with, the Company, and whose means 
of information were ample and unsuspected, favoured a modified relaxa- 
tion of the charter; and the flourishing condition of the trade which 
had grown up between America and India since the treaty of 1793, 
was matter of mercantile notoriety and envy. When the Company 
adduced their books in proof of the regular annual loss on their ex- 
portations, they were told that their affairs were ill-conducted ; that it 
was contrary to the nature of things that commerce should thrive 
under the cumbrous establishments of their imperial dominion ; that, 
the adventures of individuals would be managed with more economy 
and greater activity than those of a proprietary, whose dividend no 

rosperity could increase, and whose stock was no longer sought for 

ut as the means of influence and patronage. If the Company 
averred the disinclination of the Hindoos to consume articles of 
foreign manufacture, authorities were not wanting to discredit the 
assertion ; besides, the inhabitants are not all Hindoos, and the Mu- 
sulmans were never remarkable for distaste of the luxuries and accom- 
modations of life. 


Petitions from Liverpool, Bristol, Manchester, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham, » sen Te Belfast, and indeed from almost 
every town of any considerable note, covered the tables of both 
Houses of Parliament. The petitioners prayed to be heard by 
counsel against any further prolongation of a monopoly, which, 
without conferring the slightest benefit on the Proprietors of East 
India Stock, excluded the trade,’ navigation, and manufactures of 
Great Britain from the better half of the habitable globe. They 
represented the alacrity which they had always evinced to contribute 
their fair proportion to the exigencies of the struggle in which the 
country was then engaged, but professed their utter imability to com- 
prehend the wisdom of extending the Continental system, which pressed 
so heavily on their intercourse with Europe, to our own territories in 
the East, and the other opulent provinces of Asia. They pointed 
to the prosperous condition of the trade which the Americans had 
carried on with India since the treaty of 1793, argued the ve value 
set by other States on their connexion with the East, from the great 
sacrifices made to maintain it, and protested with becoming spirit, 
against the continuance of an Alien Law in India, for the special hin- 
drance and vexation of the merchants, shipowners, and manufacturers 
of Great Britain. 
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Arguments so conclucive to the minds of all disinterested parties, 
necessitated either compromise or full acquiescence ; and, had it not 
been for political considerations, such as danger of Colonization, pro- 
spect of future Independence, example of the United States, intract- 
ability of the Company itself, et alia enormia, discretely whispered 
to his Majesty's Ministers, it is probable that they would not even 
then have consented to any more burthensome conditions than the 
mere fiscal regulations to which the Americans were subjected. But, 
however inconclusive the logic of the eaeer appeared to the com- 
mercial classes of the community, they succeeded in impressing on the 
Government of that day, the propriety of subjecting private adven- 
turers to India to the control and supervision of the Company ; a sort 
of compromise took place between the friends of Free e and of 
Exclusion, and, by 53 Geo. IIT., c. 155, it was (among other things) 
enacted : 

1. That private trade, under certain restrictions, should be permitted in 
vessels not less than 350 tons. 

2. That no ship or vessel engaged in private trade, under the authorit 
of that act, should proceed to any place within the limits of the Company’s 
charter, situate on the Continent of Asia, from the river Indus to the town 
of Malacca inclusive, without a license from the Court of Directors; and 
that no such ship or vessel, unless specially authorised, should proceed to 
any port or place within the last-mentioned limits, except to Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, and Penang. 

3. That none of his Majesty’s subjects should sail to visit, hunt, or reside 
in any part of the Company's territories, without the permission of the 
Company, under the pain of forfeiture of ship, goods, &c. fine and impri- 
sonment, and arbitrary deportation to Europe. 

Never did Parliament legislate in such utter ignorance as on this 
occasion. No county job, no turnpike act, was ever hurried to the 
foot of the throne with the indecent precipitation which disgraced 

the progress of this important bill. It is impossible to read its various 
clauses and not to poneire that its scanty measure of relief was the 
result of a corrupt bargain between Government and the Company. 
There was but one debate of any importance in the House of Lords; 
and the contradictory evidence presented to the Commons could ob- 
viously justify no more than an experimental measure. 


As a mere cautionary trial of the comparative credit of conflictin 
witnesses, its provisions would have not been very reprehensible ; pe 
bewildered in the maze of varying relations, the Minister of that da 

might gene have asked time for further inquiry ; but inasmue 

as all the most objectionable privileges were confirmed to the Company 
in as full and ample manner as they had before possessed them, com- 
mon prudence should have dictated a little parsimony in the time for 
which they were granted. But, in the eyes of the noble Lord who 
then dispensed the favours of the Crown, time was of little consider- 
ation; and, in opposition to the opinion of Mr. Canning, it was 
resolved by the collective wisdom of the country, that a lease of the 
toil, fortunes, and lives of 100,000,000 of human beings, and of the 
whole of our Eastern trade, was of no sort of value for any less term 
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than twenty years. The House of Lords were so little satisfied with 
the share they had in this legislative prodigality, that six years only 
had elapsed before they appointed a Committee to inquire into its ex- 
pediency, the report of which, though very civilly drawn up, embodies 
a severe censure on the inconsiderate haste with which the 53 Geo. 
III was passed. 


The evidence taken before their Lordships on this occasion is well 
deserving the attention of the country. e information commu- 
nicated by Messrs. Goddard, Crawfurd, Rickards, Ellice, and Lyall, 
respecting the trade to India and the Eastern Seas, will furnish in the 
approaching discussion abundant reasons for distrusting the theories 
of the Company; and the arguments adduced by their servants in 
support of the monopoly, demonstrate the real weakness of their 
cause, and, above all, animo, they have hitherto resisted the ex- 
tension of Free Tedd beeen Great Britain and the East. 


Mr. Grant, the father of the present President of the India Board, 
being called before the Committee, is questioned as follows :— 


Have the goodness to inform the Committee what you consider to be the 
present state of the Free Trade from Great Britain to India ? 


Mr. Grant.—Among other papers which have been prepared at the 
India House to be submitted to this Committee, there is an account of the 
present state of the Free Trade from Great Britain to India, which, with 
other documents hereafter to be mentioned, I have now brought to be laid 
before the Committee. The papers I have to submit, consist partly of 
figured statements, and partly of observations and opinions which are hypo- 
thetical and argumentative; but, as far as I know, have nothing in them 
contrary to truth. 


Whose observations are they ? 

Mr. Grant.—They come from the India House, and with the assistance 
of materials, are a good deal framed by myself, or by my directions; I be- 
lieve, harmonizing in general with the opinions of the other Members of 
the Court, though they have not been laid formally before them. As far 
as I know, they contain nothing contrary to the truth. 

The witness then delivers in— 


An Abstract of an Account of all Goods Exported from Great Britain to 
the East Indies and China, during each of the last six years, specifying 
the Quantity and Value, $c. as above. 





Years 
ending 
5th Jan. 


Company’s 


Trade. Free Trade. Total, 





1815 | £1,732,720 | £570,177 | £2,602,397 
1816 | 1,753,302 | 1,454,728 | 3,208,030 
1817 | 1,539,130 | 1,868,397 | 3,407,527 
1818 | 1,313,494 | 2,708,025 | 4,021,519 
1819 | 1,250,065 | 3,052,741 | 4,302,806 
1820 | 1,358,327 | 1,650,338 | 3,008,625 


Mr. Grant then states, that these statements do not furnish the 
facts required, because they include the trade both in India and 
VOL. Il. NO. IL. 1 
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China, without affording the means of separating the amount of either 
from the general amount of the whole: but it might, nevertheless, be 
inferred from this statement, that a very considerable decrease had 
occurred in the last year (1820) in the exports, when compared with 
the previous years of the period that the F'ree Trade had been carried 
beyond the bounds of commercial discretion ; and, secondly, that as 
the Company's trade had decreased during the increase of the private 
trade, the speculations on the part of the individual merchants, whe- 
ther advantageous to them or not, may have had, in some degree, the 
effect of injuring the commercial transactions of the Company. For 
further illustration of his argument, and more particularly to clear up 
the obscurity in the former statements, arising from the confusion of 
the Indian and Chinese trades, Mr. Grant furnishes the Committee 
with an account of the imports by the free traders into India from 
1814-15 to 1817-18, being the latest date of which such statements, 
at the time of Mr. Grant's evidence (1821) could be obtained, pre- 
pared at the Custom-houses of the Company, in India. 


Value of § 1814-15.......06.0. 72,32,410 rupees. 
Imports 2 1817-18......++0008 2,75,89,998 


Mr. Grant then proceeds to state, that with the exception of part 
of the cotton piece-goods, woollens, the metals, and perhaps a few 
others of inferior import, all the articles composing these statements 
are exclusively calculated for European consumption, which could 
not, in the nature of things, be carried beyond the moderate Euro- 
pean population, and of which there was then a prodigious glut in all 
the Indian markets. 

In further confirmation of his views, Mr. Grant produces a paper 
exhibiting the number and the tonnage of the ships licensed in the 
four years ending 1819-20, from which it appears that there was a 
considerable falling off in the last year :— 


Oe i a LETTE ame 124,526 tons 

1817-18... cercocsece, cosescccsccecss 149,748 

1818-19, ..scscsceee coccce vecsecceseoe Ld OO 

1819-20 . ceceocee ececccece Seecceeees 73,821 
Now, the object of all these figured statements was to show that 
the Free Trade with India, at the time when Mr. Grant gave his 
evidence, was unprofitable to all concerned in it. As far as we know, 
no person had ever imagined that the trade with India would be 
exempt from the ordinary vicissitudes to which other channels of 
mercantile adventure are subject; and we believe there is no doubt 
that, in the year 1819, there had been a considerable degree of ‘ com- 
mercial indiscretion. But we have to observe, with respect to the 
abstracts from the Custom-house returns to the House of Commons, 
that we have carefully examined the nature of the articles, both in the 
lists of the Company and of the free traders, and we find that, while 
the exports of the Company to India still consist to a great extent of 
military and naval stores, and of articles suited to the consumption 
of Europeans, that the assortment of the free traders comprises 
almost the whole of the cotton and woollen goods, for which it is most 
desirable, as far as this country is concerned, that new markets should 
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be discovered, and which, as we shall hereafter show, are best adapted 
to the wants of the Native population. Furthermore, we note that 
the glut from which Mr. Grant (in 1820) predicted ruin to the free 
traders, ceased without any diminution of the exports of the following 
years ; and that so far from any such diminution having taken place, 
the effect of it, probably on account of increased consumption conse- 
quent upon the fall of prices, was materially to extend the consign- 
ments to India in the three years ending in 1823, as will be seen from 
the following continuation of the second abstract delivered by Mr. 
Grant to the Committee :— 





years, | CO™mP89’s | Pree Trade. | Total 





1821 | £1,721,114 | £2,308,681 | £4,029,795 
1822 1,754,652 2,836,007 4 590,660 
1823 1,279,021 2,867 ,056 4,146,077 




















As to the statement from the Company's Custom-house in India, it 
proves nothing whatever, but the rapid increase of trade since the last 
renewal of the charter. The argument drawn from the decrease of 
tonnage, licensed by the Company in 1819-20, though certainly plau- 
sible when used, is, as must be sleinas to all persons acquainted with 
the nature of the trade, extremely fallacious; and the p ostica- 
tions which then appeared sufficiently probable, were not realized by 
the event. We find that the tonnage licensed by the Company was— 


R.TK. WA is vietiscens 74,426 tons. 
1822. . ccccccece 70,821 
1823....0.00000070, 800. 


Exhibiting, certainly, a considerable decrease as compared with the 
years 1817-18-19, but when viewed in conjunction with the increase 
on exports, manifestly not justifying the conclusions for which it was 
adduced. 

Mr. Grant, after some preliminary observations on the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of Hindoostan, and on the style and 
composition of some of the petitions in 1812, and the extravagance 
of the pe bom in which they indulged, says, that ‘ besides the 
prejudices of the natives, there are other powerful hindrances to the 
consumption of our commodities,—climate, taste, immemorial habit, 
her a The greater part of the population of India go more than 
half naked, live on rice, dwell in huts, and do not, an one with 
another, earn more than 61. a year.’ 

As long as the cause of trade continues to be, that one country is 
peculiarly adapted to the production, or manufacture, of commodities 
differing from those with which another is furnished to superfluity, 
and that, by a reciprocal interchange of such commodities, the com- 
forts and conveniences of life may be increased, the advocates of Mo- 
nopoly certainly evince a correct conception of the task which they 
have undertaken, when they rest their case on the unique anomalous 
character of the native population ; for surely nothing but the irre- 
sistible obstinacy of some*such fact will ever insinuate into the creed 
12 
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of any man at all acquainted with the principles of traffic, the phy- 
sical capabilities of the globe, or the moral nature of his species, so 
absurd a proposition, as, that the trade between two such countries as 
England al India, acknowledged to be in its infancy, is incapable of 
increase. But that we may be the better able to judge of the degree 
of credence to which these alleged irregularities are entitled, it may 
be well to observe, that at the last renewal of the charter, when ingress 
to the Peninsula of India had been, in a manner, hermetrically sealed 
against all persons not bearing the sine of the Hon. me 
and when almost all the arguments, by which the pretensions of that 
body were combated, were ex concessis, extorted by cross-examina- 
tion, or betrayed at intervals of communicativeness by unwilling 
witnesses, the point of prejudice now used by Mr. Grant as a kind of 
makeweight, or auxiliary, occupied a much more prominent position 
in the array: and, until the work of that distinguished Orientalist, 
Mr. Henry Colebrooke, ‘ On the Agriculture of Bengal,’ became more 
generally known, had been urged as a conceded obstacle to the sale of 
British goods, which no perseverance of adventure, no consultation of 
taste, no depression of price, could possibly overcome. To the testi- 
mony of Mr. Colebrooke, for many years, was opposed the unvaried 
experience of the Hon. Company of the unprofitable nature of the 
speculation ; and, in 1813, when similar information was obtained 
on the evidence of Mr. Rickards, it was met by apprebensions and 
forcbodings of surfeit and satiety in the Indian market, ‘ hypothe- 
tical and argumentative’ from ‘ the Chairs,’ and renewed and positive 
contradictions from Mr. Grant. But supposing that gentleman to 
have been right in his estimate of the condition and abilities of the 
people, could he mean to contend that the misery and deterioration in- 
dicated by such peculiarities are to be perpetuated, and that no mea- 
sures are to be taken to improve the former and extend the latter? 
Or, if he admit that it is the duty of the Company, as exercising 
direct dominion, and of Parliament, as paramount sovereign of India, 
to provide for the happiness and prosperity of their subjects, what 
more effectual process can be suggested for the attainment of this first 
object of all government, than their conversion to a just appreciation 


of the comforts—or, if his philosophy so deem them—the luxuries of 
and superfluities of European life ? 


If we examine the records of European civilisation, we may there 
trace the progressive growth of arts and manners from much more 
humble beginnings, and under much more discouraging circum- 
stances, than we should have to encounter in endeavouring to revive 
a taste for what is not even yet quite forgotten in the once rich and 
opulent provinces of India. Has it not always, and in all places, 
been the constant course and routine of commercial intercourse, to 
refine and civilize the barbarous, to enlighten and improve the igno- 
rant, to stimulate industry, and to enlarge at once the sources of 
wealth, and the capacity for its enjoyment? That some change 
must take place in their means and habits of life, before any consi- 
derable consumption, by the mass of the people, of articles not now 
known to them, can be depended on, is probably true. That it is 
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now stationary, (if it were so,) we should attribute more to the difli- 
culties by which it is impeded, than to any abstract hatred of inno- 
vation in the people. The experience of mankind furnishes no ex- 
ception to the rule, that the transition from nakedness to _ of 
decoration or utility, is simultaneous with the transition from po- 
verty to wealth ; the surly stupidity of Diogenes is not vindicated 
by the philosophy of Bramah and Vishnoo; and it is not less absurd 
to suppose that the Hindoos adhere, through taste and fashion, to 
the cotton rag ‘which covers their loins,’ than it would be to fore- 
tell a rage among our English belles for the graceful drapery of the 
fair Peguese. 


It is, indeed, one of the most serious evils of the distant delegated 
dominion, exercised by the British Legislature over our Eastern 
Empire, that it necessitates dependence for information, respecting 
the wants and circumstances of the people acknowledging its rule, 
on agents too far removed from the seat of supreme power to be 
awed by its supervision, and who not only are not, as they ought to 
be, the obsequious instruments of their superiors, but regulate and 
control their policy, by distorting and dnselating the data on which 
it must proceed. meth as they do, enormous wealth and 
boundless patronage from the system under which the people of 
India are condemned to live,—habituated by early education to the 
contemplation of the most oppressive bondage which the history of 
the world attests,—taught to regard their Indian fellow-subjects as 
predestined instruments of their own aggrandisement,—the servants 
of the Company are the very last persons on whose evidence Par- 
liament can confidently rely in legislating for our territories in the 
East. Thus, however, it has been in our former attempts to make 
laws for India, that the relations of men, whose interest it was to 
conceal or disfigure the truth, have succeeded in casting so much dis- 
credit on the testimony of unprejudiced witnesses, that, bewildered by 
conflicting statements, and relying, as is natural, on official reports, 
we have been induced to turn over, for cycles of years, the govern- 
ment and commerce of these immense possessions to men whose 
constant endeavour it has been to conceal their real condition in order 
more effectually to prolong their own misrule. In this respect, the 
partial relaxation of the Charter in 1813, though it has done nothing 
to improve the condition of the Native population, and comparatively 
little to extend the field of commercial enterprise, has yet been pro- 
ductive of one great good:-—it has confirmed, by unimpeachable 
returns, the statements of unprejudiced witnesses, and taught us that 
all the experience, facts, and conjectures, which we derive from the 
Honourable Company, are totally unworthy of credit. 


‘It is true enough,* says Mr. Rickards, ‘as asserted by the rulers of 
India, that the great mass of the population, Hindoos, Musulmans, and 
others, are obliged to live all their days on rice, or the coarsest and the 
cheapest grains, and to go only half covered with a slight cotton cloth ; 





* See “ India, or Facts,” &c., p. 67. 
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that the expenses of a labouring man, with a wife and two children, are only 
about 3/. per annum, the article of clothing being only 6s. for this family of 
four persons. All this I have already admitted. Those who have visited Ire- 
land, may conceive the possibility of human beings, when necessity com- 
pels, contriving to drag on a miserable existence in this state of abject 
poverty and want; but to believe that 100,000,000 of human beings should 
be so much in love with this simple system of wretchedness, as to be one 
and all “resolute to maintain it against innovation,” being what from age 
to age they have been accustomed to venerate, requires a degree of faith in 
mysteries and marvels, which the strength of natural reason is unable to 
reach, and which the inspired high-priests of the great temple in Leaden- 
hall-street must therefore be left to expound. 


‘In the meantime, I would ask any Indian gentleman who has been in 
the habit of visiting the palaces of the native princes of India, or the ha- 
bitations of the wealthier natives, Hindoo, Musulman, or others; of meet- 
ing their splendid retinues and equipages abroad ; attending their proces- 
sions, their religious feasts, their marriages, and other domestic ceremonies, 
whether the grandeur and magnificence of their displays, the luxuries, the 
indulgences, the enjoyments, the profuse expenditure of every kind which 
he has, in these places, or on these occasions, witnessed, have left on his 
mind any impression of that unalterable simplicity and poverty, of that 
semi-demi state of clothing and starvation, which the Honourable Court 
would have us believe to be almost an object of idolatrous worship to the 
natives of India? Or, if there be still any believers in this monstrous and 
unnatural creed, let me beg of them to peruse with attention the followin 
statement, taken from the accounts annually laid before Parliament, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, May 15th, 1827 :— 


Total Official Value of Exports from the United Kingdom to the East In- 
dies and China, together with the Mauritius, distinguishing the Company’s 
Trade from that of the Free Merchants.* 





























Years. ge odersy Teme Private Trade. | ‘Total Exports. 
1814 £ 1,117,515 £578,889 | £1,696,404 
1815 1,118,302 946,264 2,064,566 
1816 952,674 1,232,968 | 2,185,642 
1817 881,440 1,898,186 | 2,779,626 
1818 820,566 2,365,185 3,185,751 
1819 887,498 1,486,058 2,373,565 
1820 1,129,917 2,142,894 3,272,811 
1821 1,536,657 2,766,388 4,303,945 
1822 989,070 2,886,864 3,875,934 
1823 982,839 3,372,592 | 4,355,431 
1824 1,050,700 3,344,100 4,394,800 
1825 1,000,907 2,944,169 3,945,076 
1826 | 1,292,833 3,584,300 4,877,133 

13) 13,760,918 —|13) 29,548,557 43,309,775 

Average 

per ann, 1,058,532 2,272,989 

















* [twill not escape the attention of the reader, that the scale in which the value 
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In 1813, the year from which these statements commence, it had 
been contended, even with more pertinacity than in 1821, by “ the 
Chairs,” and their spokesman, Mr. Grant, that it was absolutely 
visionary to hope for a market among a race of men condemned to 
irremediable poverty through choice and religious restriction ; the 
simplicity of whose habits precluded all wants, and whose hatred of 
innovation rendered their creation impossible. In opposition to a 
tribe of witnesses produced before the House of Commons on the 
subpena of the Honourable Company, with Sir Thomas Munro at 
their head, Mr. Rickards was almost alone in contesting an error 
which time and opportunity have now so amply refuted.* On his 
experience and knowledge of the inhabitants of the East, he does not 
now hesitate to affirm, that the increase, since the partial relaxation of 
the charter in 1813, is not a tithe of what our trade would be if fairly 
thrown open, without impediment or restraint, to the capital and 
energy of private enterprise; and, indeed, when we come to analyse 
the two last statements, as well as a specification of the various articles 
of export and import, which is annexed to them in the account laid 
before the House of Commons, and consider them in conjunction 
with information to be obtained in every coffee-house in the City, and 
resting not upon official documents, but on the indisputable notoriety 
of mt we shall find that the views of Mr. Rickards, as to the future 
ep a of commerce in the East, are likely to be as fully realised as 


is former anticipations. 


It appears from the annexed specification, that the chief articles of 
export, of which the official value is given in the above statement, are 
cloths, camblets, and woollen goods of all descriptions, cottons, plain, 

rinted, and dyed, cotton twist and yarn, iron and steel, copper, tin, 
Fead, &c., while the imports are tea, sugar, rum, indigo, coffee, cotton, 





of exports is calculated in this account differs materially from that which formed 
the basis of the statement communicated to the Lords’ Committee by Mr. Grant. 
Not having within our reach the data on which that gentleman’s estimate pro- 
ceeded, it is not easy for us to extend it further than we have already done, with- 
out incurring the suspicion of twisting it to the purpose of our argument. The 
clue to the reconciliation of the difference between the two accounts would pro- 
bably be found in the known discrepancy between the official and the invoice, or 
real value. The former is a value assigned, so long ago as the year 1694, to 
every article of import and export, As it may, or may not, have relation to the 
current value of the present time, it has become a test only of relative quantity 
at different periods, and is obviously illusory if considered as a basis of actual 
valuation. 


* It is impossible to speak in terms of adequate commendation of the benevo- 
lent solicitude evinced by this gentleman for the happiness of India. Others, 
after having raised colossal fortunes on the miseries of that unfortunate country, 
have left it, without compassion or regret, to the mercy of its spoilers. He has 
the generosity to do justice to a calumniated race, whose amiable qualities a kind 
disposition has enabled him to appreciate, and to them he dedicates his work, as 
a “pledge of his remembrance, esteem, and regard.” When the long night of 
India’s oppression shall have passed, and education introduced its natives to their 
benefactors, surely the memory of such a friend will be treasured in especial 
honour, embalmed with that of Grenville and of Burke, in the recollection of a 
grateful people. 
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wool, raw and waste silks, silk manufactures of all descriptions, 
taffetees, &c. But this specification is by no means so clear as might 
be wished. From it, it is impossible to ascertain of what description 
of goods the exports of private traders consist, and in what the Com- 
pany chiefly deals. It will be found, however, on examination of the 
more voluminous statements of which this isa very compendious 
summary, that all, or nearly all, the woollen and cotton goods im- 
ported into India, are on account of the free merchants. In addition 
to them, large quantities of manufactured silks, cutlery of all descrip- 
tions, marine stores, glass ware of all descriptions, porcelain, jewellery, 
gold and silver plate, furniture, carriages, harness, hosiery, haber- 
dashery, and, in fine, almost every article of luxury, comfort, or con- 
venience, which British industry can produce, forms part of the 
assortment of the private traders. The exports of the Company par- 
take, of course, of a trifling extent of the same goods. Small quan- 
tities of woollens, and of cottons, and of the various metals, enter into 
their lists; but the chief articles are still naval and military stores, 
clothing for troops, and so forth ; in short, they seem determined that 
they will not be accomplices in converting the Hindoos from their 
ancient prejudices. India has long ago ceased to be a field of com- 
mercial speculation for them ; their power, their patronage, and their 
dividends, are wholly independent of it, and were it not for their ex- 
clusive privileges in China, the style of Company of Merchants 
trading to the East, is no more applicable to them, than to the King, 
Lords, and Commons of Great Britain. 


It is impossible to arrive at an exact estimate of the Company's 
India trade, until it is distinguished from that of which they eae a 
strict monopoly in China. But this is undeniable, that, taking the 
average of the last thirteen years, the official value of the East India 
Company's export trade to India and China, is 1,058,532/., whilst 
that of the private trade to India alone, is 2,272,9891. 


These statements speak for themselves. They are a complete 
refutation of all that the servants of the Company have asserted for 
the last thirty years, and should furnish an instructive lesson to the 
British Legislature. Whether, in the approaching discussions, the 
“ Chairs” will think proper to revive the me imposition respecting 
the habits of the people of India, it is impossible to conjecture. It is 
said to have “ electrified” the House of Commons when used, in 1813, 
by Sir Thomas Monro; and Mr. Grant seems not to have thought it 
too bad or too shallow for their Lordships, in 1821. No doubt, how- 
ever, we shall hear enough of the dangers of free intercourse between 
Europeans and Native Indians ; we shall be told that the peace of the 
country, and the stability of the Government, will be ecidaaeadl by 
the outrages to be committed by the former on the civil and religious 
prejudices of the latter. Depend upon it, a desperate struggle will be 
made for retaining the power of arbitrary deportation. We hope and 
trust that the country and the Legislature will resist such exorbitant 
demands. It is impossible that Government should sanction the 
exclusion of British subjects from advantages which all other Euro- 
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peans, French, Dutch, Portuguese, Danes, and Americans, enjoy. 
It is impossible that Parliament should legislate on a heresy so absurd 
as the belief, that the English.are the only Europeans between whom 
and the Hindoos, intercourse cannot exist without constant violence 
and contention. It is not the interest of private traders to irritate pre- 


judice and foment disturbance, as it has too often been of the Kast 


India Company. The unfettered spirit of commercial enterprise is 
shrewd and sagacious. The merchant knows well that the progress 
of increased demand for new commodities must of necessity [ slow, 
and that, even in countries where facilities of communication abound, 
it has ever required the utmost activity, vigilance, and accommodation 
to create new desires, and, by affording easy opportunities, to invite 
their indulgence. .This can only be done by persons who live among 
their customers, conduct their own concerns,—whose access to the 
most promising markets is unrestrained, and whose persons and 
property are free from the tyrannous surveillance of unbridled 
power. 

If, on the recommendation of their Lordships’ Committee, the 
Company would expand their view of their own interests, and, in- 
stead of busying themselves with the petty expediences of the current 
year, or in concerting schemes of future deception, would consider 
what is for their “ good upon the whole,” they would soon discover 
how much more prudent it would be to make concessions at once, 
than to wait till the impatience of the country renders important sacri- 
fices necessary. 


Tet them be well assured that Parliament will never more be 
“electrified” by their facts, their conjectures, or their experience. If 
a disposition to concede be not soon manifested, the question will not 
be what part of the charter shall be expunged, but what shall be per- 
mitted to remain. It has long ceased to be of any commercial benefit 
to themselves ;-—its expiration is anxiously expected by the people of 
England. It would be wiser in them to anticipate the hopes which 
are so generally entertained, and to facilitate their fulfilment, than to 
perplex, confuse, and mislead the Government by false or fallacious 
relations,—fictions which are infinitely injurious to others, and of no 
kind of utility to themselves. 


But if they still persist in their opposition to the proposals of 
the Government, happily it is not any longer in their power to im- 
pose on the credulity of the country. Light has broken in on the 
obscurity in which India was formerly enveloped ; the veil of fraud 
and imposture by which its real condition was concealed, has been 
rent asunder, by the Lectures delivered to more than 500,000 auditors, 
in all the principal Towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, during 
the last three years. The merchants, manufacturers, and shipowners 
of Great Britain, know the value of their inheritance ; and nothing but 
their own supineness can rob them of its fruits. 
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GENESIS.—Cnaarp. IT. 


SITUATION OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN.—FOUR GREAT 
RIVERS OF PARADISE. 


Tne description of the Garden of Eden, the original Paradise of our 
first parents, is the first topographical delineation that occurs in the 
Sacred Volume ; and is on that account alone eminently curious and 
interesting. The correspondence of the locality with existing cireum- 
stances, is, however, the most remarkable feature in the case. The 
description applies to the state of the earth previous to the great 
Deluge; and as on that occasion the waters covered all the face of 
the globe, save only the lofticst mountains, it might be expected that 
all the lower lands, of which the Garden of Eden formed a portion, 
would be much changed, both positively and relatively, by this gene- 
ral and deep immersion ; that rivers flowing near each other might 
unite in one channel, and that different forms and directions would 
be given to most of the great streams or water courses, left to furrow 
the surface of the earth, by changes of levels, alterations of declivities, 
and such other derangements, as so great and general a convulsion 
could hardly fail to bring about. Notwithstanding this, we find a 
wonderfully accurate correspondence of the existing locality with the 
records of the earliest account of the site on which this Paradise 
stood. 


It is said that “ the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden, 
and there he put the man whom he had formed.” (v. 8.) By this 
term, “ eastward,” must be understood, eastward of Palestine, where 
the ie gee were first written, which is the direction of Mesopo- 
tamia, the site of the original Paradise—as compared with Judea or 
the Holy Land. The term “ Eden,” like most other proper names 
in Eastern tongues, has a specific meaning in the Hebrew language, 
signifying pleasure and delight. There are several instances of places 
so called in other parts of the Old Testament; on account, most pro- 
bably, of their agreeable situation—(see particularly 2 Kings, ¢. 19, 
v. 12; Isaiah, c. 27, v. 12; and Ezekiel, c. 27, v.23.) There is still 
a village most agreeably situated in the ascending slope of the western 
side of Mount Lebanon, which we saw in crossing that mountain 


during our Travels in Palestine (4to. p. 475), bearing the name of 
Eden, and so called to this day. r ° 


It is remarkable that the ancient Persians, in the Zendavesta, the 
sacred book of Zoroaster, call the first abode of pleasure for man by 
the name of Erién, and describe it as watered by a river, and more 
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beautiful than any other spot in the wide world—(6. 2, p. 298.) This 
term, a little varied in the form of Iran, is the name now given to the 
open and level country east of the Tigris, in opposition to Turan, the 
name of the mountainous country in the same quarter. This portion 
of Persia, bordering on Armenia, is called, in the Pehlevi, or ancient 
language of the Medes, Heden, differing only in the aspirate from the 
Hebrew Eden ; and its meaning, in the former, is a place of happiness 
and repose—(Zendavesta, part 2, p. 53-65.) The Arabic name of 
the same locality is Firdaus, and the Syriac Fardaiso, which differs 
but little from our own word Paradise, especially as the f and p are 
frequently confounded in many tongues. In Armenian, the name is 
Pardez, which is nearer still; and all these terms have exactly the 
same meaning, which proves them to have sprung from one common 
origin, namely, a luxuriant and delightful garden, well watered and 
planted with trees. 


The description in our own Sacred Volume is thus :—‘ And a river 
went out of Eden, to water the garden; and from thence it was 
yarted, and became into four heads. The name of the first river is 
Pada: that is it which encompasseth the whole land of Havilah, 
where there is gold—And the gold of that land is good. There is 
bdellium and the onyx stone. And the name of the second river is 
Gihon: the same is it that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. 
And the name of the third river is Hiddekel: that is it which goeth 
toward the East of Assyria. And the fourth river is Euphrates.”"— 
(v. 10-14.) The names of the two last are distinctly known— 
namely, the Euphrates and the 'Tigris—and determine the locality to 
be at the southern extremity of Mesopotamia ;—below or to the south 
of Nineveh and Babylon, the two test cities that stood on these 
two streams, at the spot now called El Kourna, or the Horn, where 
the junction of the two streams named takes place, from whenee they 
run in one united volume into the Persian Gulph. So much interest 
and importance is attached to these two noble rivers, that the cele- 
brated French geographer, D’Anville, has a large quarto volume 
entirely occupied with Dissertations on the Tigris and Euphrates ; and 
a large portion of Major Rennell’s admirable work, in illustration of 
the Geography of Herodotus, is occupied with the description of 
these two streams, and the cities and stations that stood on their banks. 


The Euphrates is the only one whose name is exactly retained from 
the Greeks, and they derived it from its original Hebrew name, 
Ephrath, or the fruitful, by which term it is still known in the East. 
It rises in the mountains of Armenia, and flowing slowly but deeply 
along the eastern edge of Mesopotamia, enemy the ruins of Baby- 
lon the Great, through whose centre it flowed, till, joined by the Tigris 
at the Horn, they both mingle their waters, and flow together into 
the sea. 


The Tigris received its name from the Greeks, in allusion to the 
swiftness of its course, compared with the Euphrates. It rises also in 
Armenia, and flows along the eastern edge of Mesopotamia, sepa- 
rating it from Koordistain, going by the ruins of Nineveh, and after- 
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wards flowing through the modern Bagdad and the ancient Clesophon 
and Selencia, till it joins the Euphrates at the point before named ; 
from whence the united stream is called the river of the Arabs, all the 
way from the point of junction to the great town and port of Busso- 
rah, and thence onward to the sea. In the language of the country, 
the Tigris is called Diglath, or Dikelat—and by the Chaldeans and 
Syrians it was called Dekelit; in each of which forms may be clearly 
traced the Hiddekel of the Hebrews. 


It is generally thought that the Pison, or Phison, is the river called 
the Phasis, by the Greeks, having its source also in the Armenian 
mountains : and the land of Havilah, which it encompasseth, would 
then correspond with the Colchis of the ancients, which has always 
been celebrated for its gold. The two other substances named, as 
found here, namely, bdellium and the onyx stone, were, one, an 
odoriferous gum, much used by the ancients for fumigation; and the 
other is thought to apply rather to precious stones in general than to 
any particular gem. The Hebrew word used is Shehem; but though 
the Vulgate, or Latin translation, always renders this by the term 
onyx, yet the Septuagint, or Greek translation, gives it variously as 
topaz, emerald, bergl, sardonyx, sapphire, and onyx. This last, 
which is a kind of chalcedony, derives its name from the Greek lan- 
guage, and has been given on account of its resemblance in colour to 
the whitish band at the base of the human nail. The distinction 
which appears to be made between onyx and sardonyx arises from the 
colours of the former being arranged in a confused manner, and those 
of the latter in regular bands. Of these, the ancients made those 
beautiful cameos which are still so highly prized—the one stratum or 
colour serving for the base, and the other for the alto-relievo, in which 
the figures were cut. It may be remembered that Moses was directed 
to take two onyx stones, and engrave on them the names of the chil- 
dren of Israel (Exodus, ¢. 28, v. 9,10), which, from their being 
directed to be set in gold, and worn on the shoulder of the ephod, by 
Aaron, as a memorial before the Lord, may be deemed sufficiently 
indicative of the precious estimation in which the gem was held. 

Gihon, applied to the first river, is a general term, signifying any 
stream—and as such is applied to several rivers of Asia. ‘The most 
general impression is that the particular river here meant was the 
Oxus, which flows from the East towards the Caspian Sea, and loses 
itselfin the Lake Aral. The land of Cush, round which it flowed, is 
called Ethiopia—but this also is a name given to more countries than 
one, and is difficult to identify. Notwithstanding the obscurity, 
however, which attaches to some portions of the topographical descrip- 
tion, its main and prominent features will be seen to correspond more 
accurately with the existing divisions of the country and its streams, 
than, after the changes effected by the Deluge, and the great lapse of 
lime even since then, could have been expected. 


The Hindoos fix the site of the first Paradise in the island of 
Ceylon, where beautiful landscapes, rich and luxuriant trees, and gold 
and precious stones, abound; but where the rivers are wanting, 
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Adam’s Peak is the name given to the highest mountain; the 
pretended impression of Adam's foot, on a most gigantic scale, is 
shewn there: and Adam's bridge is the name given to the rocky 
ledge by which Ceylon is in some degree connected with the continent 
of India. The Mohammedans fix on Damascus as the seat of the 
original Paradise or Garden of Eden ; and the enchanting beauty of 
the spot might well justify its selection. The inhabitants of that 
beautiful city shew to strangers a spot called El Roobby, or the Four 
Streams, which they consider to be the four streams referred to by 
Moses as watering the Garden of Eden. But it is clear that the 
Tigris and Euphrates so precisely indicate the real site, that this local 
tradition is not to be entertained. 





RICH AND POOR, 


He is rich whose income is more than his expenses; and he is poor whose 
expenses exceed his income.—La Bruyere. 


THE TRUE END OF INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION. 


Tue highest purpose of intellectual cultivation is to give a man a perfect 
knowledge and mastery of his own inner self; to render our consciousness 
its own light and its own mirror. Hence there is the less reason to be sur- 
prised at our inability to enter fully into the feelings and characters of 
others. No one who has not a complete knowledge of himself, will ever 
have a true understanding of another.— Novalis. 


ERRORS OF OPPOSITES TO EVILS. 


Tae wisest man is not safe from the liability to mistake for good, the re- 
verse of some inveterate and grievous ill. The clearer his discernment of 
existing evils, and the more absolutely his whole soul is engaged in the 
contest against them, the more danger that the mischiefs which chiefly 
occupy his own thoughts should render him insensible to their contraries, 
and that in guarding one side he should leave the other uncovered.—Jurist. 


STANDING ARMIES AND LONG PARLIAMENTS. 


I had in those days (alluding to the period in which he was employed by 
the Earl of Oxford) a moral antipathy against standing armies in time of 
peace, because I always took standing armies to be only servants hired by 
the master of the family, for keeping his own children in slavery. As to 
Parliament, I adored the wisdom of that Gothic Institution which made 
them annual, and I was confident our liberty could never be placed upon 
a firm foundation until that ancient law was restored among us. For, who 
sees not that while such assemblies are permitted to have a longer duration, 
there grows up a commerce of corruption between the ministry and the 
deputies, wherein they both find their accounts, to the manifest danger of 
liberty, which traffic would neither answer the design nor expense, if 
Parliament met once a year. I cou!d never discover the necessity of 
suspending any law upon which the liberty of the most innocent persons 
depended ; neither do I think that this practice hath made the taste of 
arbitrary power so agreeable as that we should desire to see it repeated.— 
Nwift. 
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Three Years in North America. By James Stuart, Esq. Third 
Edition, revised.—2 vols. 12mo. Whittaker and Co. London. 


Tue public approbation of this interesting and useful work is suf- 
ficiently marked by the demand for a third edition: and the high 
estimation in which we hold it, is such, as to indnce us to wish that 
this edition may soon be consumed, and lead to the demand for a 
fourth. It is a matter of the highest importance that the British 
public should be accurately informed with respect to the condition, 
resources, state of society and feeling, in America. Political as well 
as philanthrophic considerations are involved in this—and he who 
materially assists in the accomplishment of this good is the author of a 
national benefit. In this light we regard Mr. Stuart. His volumes 
are among the most agreeable ; and, besides this, may be truly called 
the most valuable that have recently appeared on the country to 
which they relate. The interest of the narrative is sufficient to re- 
ward the mere reader for amusement: while the tendency which all 
the information, and all the sentiment contained in it, must have to 
cultivate the more friendly feelings between Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, gives to the work a great additional value. In every sense, 
therefore, political, commercial, moral, and social, it is an acceptable 
addition to our literature—and as such, we strongly recommend it to 
general perusal. 





The Parliamentary Pocket Companion for 1833. Second Edition. 
Whittaker and Co.—London. 


Tuere are few persons who take an interest in politics, and who read 
the Debates in both Houses of Parliament, that do not desire to know 
something of the biography and political character of the several 
speakers that pass in review before them. If this be the feeling in 
ordinary times, it must be much stronger at a period like the present, 
when a reformed Parliament includes so many more new Members 
than were ever before assembled at the opening of a Session. The 
work before us is better calculated to gratify this laudable curiosity 
than any of the same class that we have yet seen. _ Its industrious 
Editor has given a practical proof of the possibility of accomplishing 
the “multwm in parco;” and in a size and shape which makes the little 
volume literally what it professes to be, a “ Pocket Companion,” 
there is included more information respecting the Members of both 
Houses, the population, rates, and constituency of all the Boroughs 
sending representatives, and every other particular of Parliamenta 

interest, than in any work that has ever fallen under our observation. 
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We are bound, also, to say, that the strictest impartiality appears to 
have been exercised, and perfect fairness dealt out to all—whether 
Conservative, Radical, Whig or Tory. It is a companion, in 
short, which no Member of either House should be without; and we 
think there is no club, news-room, library, or place of public resort, 
where it would not be quite as useful as, ak far more entertaining 
than, any Guide, Directory, or other book of constant reference that 
could be laid upon their tables. 








THE FRIENDLY COMMUNICATOR. 





INEQUALITY OF TAXATION.—WHO SHOULD PAY THE 
INTEREST OF THE NATIONAL DEBT? 


Sire, Lincoln, April 18th, 1833. 

You have proved yourself, on many occasions, a friend to the 
industrious people of this country, but particularly in recommending a 
Property Tax. The working class would have no share of the burthen of 
Taxation, if justice were done them, for they have nothing to protect or to 
lose ; as we are told that the debt was incurred to protect Property, from 
the rapacity of Napoleon Bonaparte. If this be true, (which I deny, for I 
believe the war was entered into and carried on for the exclusive benefit 
of the aristocracy and the landowners) it is an affair of the rich, and the 
interest of it ought to be paid by them, and them only. 


That the fundholders will first obtain the wealth of the productive class, 
is undeniable ; but this they will be in possession of in the course of two or 
three years, if they continue to be exempted from Taxation; and then the 
land will most assuredly become theirs. I believe nothing can prevent the 
landowners and the industrious part of the community from becoming the 
prey of the fundholders, but a Tax on the funds. This, we shall be told, 
would be a breach of faith. But pray what is it to have borrowed 501/. that 
is, 100/. in the 3 per cents. in a paper currency, and to pay 801. in a metallic 
currency? Is not this a breach of faith, which will one day bring upon 
the authors of it their fit punishment, if they meet with their deserts? 


From what I can learn, the authors of this fraud are the persons who 
have most benefitted by it. Nearly the whole weight of Taxation is borne 
by the working class, who are getting more enlightened on the subject 
every day: they see clearly that the dread of invasion by Bonaparte was a 
mere pretext to carry on the war, for the advance of rents, and affordin 
employment for the sons of the aristocracy. The poor are well satisfi 
that if the French could have got possession of this country, which is im- 

ible so long as we retain our naval ascendancy, that they would not 

ave been injured, as it was Bonaparte’s policy to im the condition 

of the poor, to cause them to be satisfied with him, and to make free with 

the property of the oppressors of the working class. If I am right in my 

statement, 1 hope the public will refuse to pay any more Taxes, until they 
are equitably levied. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 
AN ENEMY TO INJUSTICE. 
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ANCIENT CHARACTERS. 
Sesostris. 


But Glory weeps to breathe a nobler name— 
The noblest of old Egypt,—numbering him 

With those who, lured by sanguinary fame, 
Made the life-star of sorrowing nations dim. 


Sesostris—Sethos of old song !—thy breast 
The demon and the angel sway’d by turns; ‘ 

At times all-hallow’d, and at times possess’d 
With the dread lust of ruling o’er men’s urns ;— 





Or of surveying, from surrounding thrones, 
Nations of slaves that own’d a stranger-lord, 

That knelt on fields yet white with kindred bones, 
To kiss thy sceptre, and to curse thy sword. { 


Alas! what shall the weak do, when the wise, 
The just, and glorious, thus are led astray? 

How shall the mob see, when the lynx’s eyes 
At times are darken’d in the blaze of day? 


Ill graced it thee to be Dominion’s dupe— 

To wear, with meaner babes, her leading-strings— 
From the high manhood of thy mind to stoop, 

And yoke thy go-cart with a team of kings. 


Great as thou wert, what mightst thou not have been, 
Had not the necromancer, Empire, done 

His work within, without—on sense and scene— 
Till the blind eagle soar’d to a false sun! 


Posterity should but have heard thee hail’d, 
Friend of the wise, and father of the free ; 

Rank’d with the starry few, whose hearts were mail’d 
Against imperial imbecility ;— 


The starry few, who shed among mankind 
Light from the lore they lov’d, the deeds they did; 
Who oped fresh veins, explored new beds of mind, 
For gems to pile Truth’s diamond pyramid. 


Which of these Alps, thou charioteer of kings! 
Once held thy relies, or now bears thy name ?— 
Mourn, Grandeur, mourn !—Oblivion’s murky wings 
Wave from the watch-towers of departed Fame! 





C. Richards, Printer 100, St. Martin’s Laue, Charing Cross, ’ 


